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PART ILI. 


Carter XX. 


| ae a moment they look blankly and mutely in each other’s 
face. Then Darrell breaks out. 

“Done!” he cries, with a most passionate anger, his face white 
with rage. ‘ By heavens! I would not have believed any woman 
capable of it! I will swear that she has done it on purpose—out 
of some petty spite or jealousy. If they had waited but three 
minutes, and not left us to search for them, we should all have 
been in ample time for the train.” 

But at this critical juncture, Psyche preserves a better courage 
than might have been expected of her. 

“ Perhaps—is it not possible,” she suggests falteringly—though 
her face, seen in the flickering of the gas-lamps, looks white as 
his—‘ that she may wait for me on the other side? She may have 
thought it better to go on.” 

“Ts it likely ?” he breaks in, still in the same passionate tone. 
“Ts she the sort of woman to wait about at a miserable station 
when she can be so much more comfortable at home? More 
likely ” (with a bitter laugh) ‘‘she will be quietly sipping her 
iced lemonade, or eating a nice little supper with Carruthers to 
keep her company. And to-morrow she will go all over the town, 
and tell all her pet friends that she could not find us anywhere— 
and was obliged to come home without us. Do not I know her?” 

His temper—never at any time very good—has for the moment 
got the better of him. He says it in a fit of uncontrollable anger 
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—but he has no sooner said it than he would give the world to 
recall his words. It can do her no good—it can only make her a 
great deal more miserable than she is already, to know that the 
danger of Lady Conynghame’s anger, when she hears that she has 
been left to come to town alone with him, is not the only danger 
she has to fear. 

And in fact, at this speech, the girl’s sorely-tried endurance 
comes to an end. 

“If you knew her so well,” she says, turning on him with bitter 
reproach—as every two people who have got into a difficulty 
together have, since the days of Adam and Eve, been apt to turn 
on each other—“ if you knew her to be capable of treating me like 
that, I wonder you trusted me with her.” 

But he receives this reproach with a meekness that disarms her. 

“Blame me as much as you will,” he says despondingly—* you 
cannot blame me more than I blame myself. It is all my fault— 
I ought never to have trusted her out of my sight. But I did not 
suppose for a moment she would leave you in the lurch—nor did 
I mean to give her a chance of doing it.” 

After that there is no more to be said. They pace up and down 
a few minutes in dull silence. The first irritation and anger 
natural to every one who loses a train—more natural still under 
these circumstances—being over, they lapse into dreariness and 
depression. By-and-bye Darrell leaves her on a seat while he 
goes to interview a guard. 

He comes back with something of renewed energy and hopeful- 
ness. 

“They have put on some extra trains!” he says, a good deal 
more brightly, taking his place beside her. “One starts in half 
an hour, and it is sure to be a quick one. After all, we shall not 
be so very late, and there is no reason why Lady Conynghame 
should ever know you did not come home with Mrs. Aylmer. 
She will, in all probability, be gone to bed, and will not see you 
come in.” 

“ But if she asks me?” 

He finds in the innocency of this question something distinctly 
irritating. 

“ Are there not a dozen ways in which women can evade each 
other’s questions ?” he asks with an uneasy laugh. ‘I am afraid, 
when you have lived a little longer in the world, you will find 
that there are a good many occasions when it not only is not 
necessary, but is altogether impossible, to tell the whole un- 
varnished truth.” 

“T will do my best,” she says meekly ; “ but” (rather despond- 
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ently) “I never was good at telling stories. I always get red, and 
—what is worse—I am always found out.” 

Her words and her look vex him. Though a man may, by 
long acquaintance with the ways of the world, have convinced 
himself of the absolute necessity of an occasional untruthfulness, 
he hardly cares to be the first to teach the woman whom he means 
to make his wife such a lesson. For though one may expect and 
forgive untruthfulness in an acquaintance or a friend—or indeed 
in most conditions of life—it is not altogether a desirable quality 
in a wife. 

They are verysilent after this. The minutes go by most laggingly. 
To both of them it seems the very longest half-hour they ever 
spent in all their lives. To both of them it seems hardly credible 
that they, who have always so counted on the few minutes they 
have been able to steal away together—so treasured and made the 
best of them, regarding them as the most precious of all minutes— 
should find this half-hour not oniy wearisome but almost unbearable. 
Of all the many things that they have always found to say to 
each other they cannot now find one. 

Three times Psyche asks him if he is quite sure the clock has 
not stopped. Two or three times he makes a creditable, though 
not at all successful effort to start some fresh topic of conversation ; 
but it always goes back to the old one—what Mrs. Aylmer will do 
—what Lady Conynghame will say—how soon they may reason- 
ably hope to reach the little house—and the chances of getting in 
unobserved. 

After going over the same ground a dozen times they lapse 
again into silence—miserable, dispirited silence. She is tired and 
cold—even summer nights turn chilly—and very miserable; and 
though he is neither tired nor cold, he is almost as miserable, 
understanding perhaps better than she does the scrape he has got 
her into. 

When at last the train comes they hail it with almost as much 
delight as that with which the shipwrecked mariner welcomes a sail. 

“Sit back in the corner, and do not let any one see you more 
than you can help,” whispers Darrell as they take their places. 
“We shall be all right now.” 

She does as he tells her, and sits back in her corner, as silent 
and as far out of observation as possible. The carriage is full, and 
they have very little chance of exchanging any words that will not 
be overheard by their fellow-passengers. Some are gay, some are 
tired and quiet, but all have their eyes wide open, and know quite 
well by sight the pretty girl in the corner, who has been talked of 
as one of the beauties of the season. 
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When the train draws up at Paddington, Darrell does not waste 
much time in looking for Mrs. Aylmer. He has in fact never hoped 
that she would be there. 

He hails a hansom and tells the man to drive fast to Street. 
It is but a short distance, and most of the time he occupies in 
cheering her up as best he can, and impressing on her the 
absolute necessity to keep her own counsel. 

“Lady Conynghame will never know if you do not tell her, 
and it will be absolutely useless—worse than useless—to let her 
know. Why should you bear the blame because that woman 
chose to leave you in the lurch ? ” 

“ But,” she says at last, rather falteringly, for her courage has 
by this time well-nigh deserted her, and the vision of her grand- 
mother—an angry, raving, terrible grandmother—standing on the 
top of the stairs to receive her, is beginning to grow distinctly in 
her mind’s eye, “I thought you said that Mrs. Aylmer would be 
sure to go all over the town and tell every one. If that is so, 
would it not be better to tell the truth at once?” 

“Leave her to me,” he says in an altogether different voice, 
and with a look which shows her how angry it is possible for him 
to be. “I will manage her.” 

But there is a difficulty lying ahead of them which they have 
neither of them dreamt of, and to which that other little difficulty 
of coming home unchaperoned is—in comparison—a very small 
one. 

When they arrive at the house they find it dark except for a 
glimmer of gas in the hall, and tightly shuttered up. Lady 
Conynghame has gone to bed ; it is evidently all right. 

“Marshall was to sit up for me,” whispers Psyche, as if she 
were afraid her voice might penetrate through Lady Conynghame’s 
closed windows. “Do not knock—the bell rings downstairs, and 
he will hear it.” 

He rings softly—he rings again and again—three times, four 
times—and no answer. They look mutely in each other’s face. 

* Knock!” says Psyche at last. 

He knocks and rings by turns—louder and still louder—his 
fear of Lady Conynghame dying in a still greater fear. But still 
there is no answer. 

“Good God!” he cries, turning to her—“ are they all dead?” 

“Grannie and Somers sleep upstairs. You might knock for 
ever and they would not hear,” she answers, with sick, trembling 
lips. “There is only Marshall, and... he cannot be there! 
Try again—try again!” 

He tries again. He knocks and rings till he wakens echoes 
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through the silent street, but it is all absolutely useless. They 
might indeed as well knock at the gate of a grave for all the 
answer they get. 

They stand there perhaps a quarter of an hour in all—and no 
one who has not tried it can possibly imagine how long a quarter 
of an hour can seem under such circumstances. 

One or two men strolling quietly homewards, smoking their 
cigars this lovely summer night, pause and look curiously at 
them. A little group begins to collect, and then—far worst of 
all—a hansom drives up to the next house, and the fashion- 
able doctor who lives there, and who is perfectly acquainted 
with Lady Conynghame and Lady Conynghame’s pretty grand- 
daughter, gets out, and after feeling for his latch-key, comes 
over to them, and very politely—if not kindly—asks them what 
is the matter. 

It is the last straw that breaks down Darrell’s patience. He 
explains more curtly than courteously, and then turns his back 
upon him. 

“We must give it up,” he says, looking with a terrible com- 
passion into the girl’s white face. “Come, there is only one more 
chance; Mrs. Aylmer must take you in! She shall! I will 
make her! ” 

At any other time she would resist. She feels even now that 
she would rather pace the streets all night, or sit on the doorstep 
till morning, than throw herself on the compassion of the woman 
who has led her into this strait. But she is so broken dewn, so 
miserable, that she gives in after a very faint resistance, and lets 
him lead her back and put her into the cab. 

It is a very short distance from Lady Conynghame’s house to 
Mrs. Aylmer’s, and during the few minutes that it takes them to 
get there they do not speak a word. They have arrived at a pass 
in which words are no longer possible. 

There is a light in the hall, and he jumps out, leaving her this 
time in the cab. 

There is not much delay in the opening of this door, but there 
is a long parley before he is admitted ; and then at last it closes 
behind him, and she is left alone to wait the result. 

Five minutes, ten minutes—she cannot tell how long it is, but 
it seems to her an eternity that she stays there, divided between 
these two terrible alternatives : of being thrown on Mrs. Aylmer’s 
unwilling hospitality, or left homeless and houseless _ till 
morning, when the door opens and closes sharply, and Darrell 
comes out. 

He had looked white enough before, but it had been the pallor 
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of emotion and fear. Now his face is blazing with an anger that 
almost frightens her. 

“Drive back to —— Street,” he calls out to the man, and then 
takes his place beside her. 

For a moment he does not speak—perhaps cannot speak. It is 
she who breaks the silence. 

“Would not she . . . have me?” she asks, in a trembling 
voice. 

“She is a fiend!—a devil in woman’s shape!” he answers 
with a concentrated anger that seems to find no possibility of 
expressing itself adequately in mere words. “So long as I live 
I will never speak to her again! I am amazed at myself that I 
could ever have believed in her. She almost told me to my face 
that she was glad—yes! glad—that she had paid you off. When 
I told her that you might be left in the streets till morning, she 
laughed, and told me it was no business of hers. I think” (with 
a terrible smile) “that if you were dying you need expect no 
mercy from her.” 

And after that they say nothing. They make their short 
journey in absolute silence—the one being too despairing, the 
other too angry, to speak. 

Once more the cab stops outside the little fast-closed house. 
Once more they get out and stand on the steps, and Darrell 
knocks and rings with an energy which might awaken the seven 
sleepers. 

They have scarcely waited three minutes when they hear steps 
inside and the sound of a moving bolt, and then—Psyche’s calm- 
ness, which she has up to this moment preserved fairly well, 
absolutely deserts her, and she falls to laughing, and from 
laughter to hysterical weeping. 

“My darling! my darling!” cries Darrell, putting his arm 
round her and drawing her to him. “It is all right; keep up 
but a minute longer ; for God’s sake keep up!” 

She hears him dimly, and makes a brave effort to check her 
sobs; but in truth all the emotions of the night have been too 
much for her; and when the door is at last flung open, and 
Marshall—half-dressed, half-sleepy, and a good deal more than 
half-tipsy—appears in the doorway, her chest is still heaving, the 
tears {are still rolling down her cheeks, so that in any other 
condition he could scarcely fail to perceive them. 

“What do you mean by such behaviour?” cries Darrell, with 
a terrible word that makes her shiver. “Do you know that Miss 
Dalrymple has been waiting outside this door for half an hour? 
Where have you been? What have you been doing? I will let 
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Lady Conynghame hear of it—I promise you! You shall pay 
for it!” 

The man, having arrived at a stage when inequalities of position 
are wholly forgotten, mutters something that is not altogether 
complimentary to Lady Conynghame, and adds to it a reflection 
on ladies who stop out to this time of night. 

Darrell’s face blazes. For a moment he is divided between an 
overwhelming desire to knock him down—not a very difficult task 
in his present condition—and a still more powerful conviction of 
the impolicy of such a proceeding. 

His policy, or rather his desire to shield Psyche, gets the best 
of it. 

He puts his hand in his pocket and produces the most potent 
argument he can bring to bear on such a man. 

“Hold your tongue, or it will be the worse for you,” he says, 
shortly ; he cannot bring himself to say more. 

Then he turns to Psyche. 

“My dear,” he says, closely pressing her hands in his, “ do not 
fret. It is all right now. Keep your own counsel, and there is 
no harm done. God knows how I blame myself for this—do not 
blame me more than you can help!” 

And with that he goes. And she is left alone to grope her way 
up into her little room in the dark. 

And this is the end of her day’s pleasure. 


Cuapter XXI. 


Two days later, about four o’clock of the afternoon, Psyche is 
waiting, ready dressed for driving, in Lady Conynghame’s little 
drawing-room. 

It is usually her fate to be kept waiting on these occasions. 
The task of daily transforming an old woman into a young one is 
probably not an altogether easy one. Indeed, some of the con- 
tempt which is usually bestowed on such efforts might very well 
be tempered with admiration. The talent and ingenuity expended 
on them might under more favourable development have produced 
some lasting work. As it is, they have at least the merit of 
perseverance, being compelled, like Penelope, daily to undo, only 
that they may do up again. 

But Psyche has on this particular day no patience. She paces 
up and down the narrow limits of her little china-decked cage 
with a feverish restlessness. 

She is longing with a most miserable longing to see Darrell— 
to see Mrs. Aylmer—any one—and know how things are going. 
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Up to the present time she has escaped any serious evil from 
her Sunday night’s adventure. Lady Conynghame’s questions had 
not been so searching that she had not been able to evade them 
without committing herself to any direct untruthfulness. She had 
indeed confessed that they had missed the train by which they 
had intended to return; but her grandmother had taken for 
granted that the “they” included the whole party, and she had 
learned her lesson too well, and been too greatly in fear of her, to 
explain the whole truth. 

Yet she knows—cannot fail to know—that there is a drawa 
sword hanging over her head, ready at any moment to fall. 

If her own distrust of Mrs. Aylmer were not sufficient to 
convince her of that, her lover’s words, spoken in the heat of 
anger, in the truthfulness of unrestrained passion, would leave 
little doubt of it. 

She knows that her own reputation—for good or for evil—lies 
in the hands of a woman who has never liked her—whom her 
instinct tells her has always disliked her, and that there is little 
to be hoped for from her. There remains a chance that to the 
end of the season Lady Conynghame may be kept from the know- 
ledge of her unfortunate misadventure ; but it is a very poor one, 
and not in any way to be counted on. She who had so looked 
forward to this short time in town, in her lover’s company, hoping 
she scarce knows what from it, reckons up the days that remain 
of it with feverish impatience—longing to be safely back in the 
dull quietude of her country life, in the safety of Dolly's pro- 
tection, with a longing that she had never until now believed 
possible. Even her father’s coldness and unkindness seem but 
small evils compared to those that now surround her. 

As she paces restlessly to and fro, she comes face to face with 
her own image reflected full length in one of the many mirrors, 
and pausing, takes a long and steadfast look at herself. 

She has changed—changed greatly during these few weeks— 
even she can see that. To one who admired her more than loved 
her, the change might seem altogether to her advantage. She 
has gained an air of fashion and a grace of carriage that make her 
beauty far more appreciable to those who cannot admire Nature's 
best handiwork unless it be placed in a good setting ; but, on the 
other hand, she has lost much of that freshness and spontaneous 
gaiety which had given her in Darrell’s eyes so irresistible a 
charm—and they are things that being lost can never be regained. 
She is pale—over-pale, perhaps, to please those who might love 
her well enough to feel anxious for her; but it is not an unbe- 
coming pallor. It rather enhances the loveliness of her dark eyes 
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and rich-coloured hair. On the whole, the reflection that she 
sees in the glass is not one with which any woman could rea- 
sonably be discontented. She knows that, and she has arrived at 
a stage when she finds it necessary to appraise her own good looks, 
knowing that much depends on them. 

She has hardly finished her inspection of herself when the door 
opens and shuts again, and turning quickly round and facing 
Lady Conynghame, she knows without hearing or speaking a 
word, that the worst, the very worst that she has dreaded, has 
come. 

She was pale before; but now she turns deadly white. Yet she 
preserves a certain courage. 

“Are you ready, Grannie?” she asks, as steadily as she can. 
“Shall we go?” 

“Stay a moment,” Lady Conynghame answers, in a voice that 
is terrible through its very repression. “There is something I 
have to say to you before we go.” 

And though one would have said that cheeks that carried so 
much colour could not turn pale, yet there is a certain ghastli- 
ness which will protrude itself through the most artificial bloom ; 
and it is apparent on her face now. 

“There is something that Somers has been telling me,” she 
goes on, with lips that tremble with anger. “Can you guess 
what it is?” 

Always, since the day when she first knew her grandmother, 
Psyche has understood that it might be possible for her to be 
terribly angry ; now she realises it. 

There are natures that always possess a certain power, whether 
for good or evil, which other natures lack. There are women who, 
failing all other claims to respect, can yet manage to their latest 
day to make others afraid of them ; and Lady Conynghame is one 
of these. 

Though the girl knows she has done no particular wrong, she 
trembles and sickens under her look. Yet she tries hard not to 
betray it. 

“T know,” she says, with as good a courage as she can maintain, 
though she is conscious that her voice falters, “that if Somers 
could find nothing bad to say against me, she would invent it. 
She has always hated me—I cannot tell why.” 

“Unfortunately,” says the old woman, with bitter emphasis, 
“Tam afraid her truth is more to be relied on than yours. But” 
(her voice rising) “I can indeed find it hard to believe what she 
tells me now. She says that Marshall has told her that you did 
not come home on Sunday night until half-past twelve—long 
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after the last train came in—and that you came alone with 
Captain Darrell, and had returned, she believes, alone to town 
with him.” 

There is a moment’s pause, then she comes a step nearer. 

“Ts it true?” she asks in a shrill and terrible voice. ‘“ Answer 
me!” 

There is another pause—a terrible one; then the girl bows her 
head in mute assent. She cannot speak. 

“True!” cries the old woman, her lips quivering with irre- 
strainable anger; “and you can dare to stand there and tell me 
so! Do you know what it means? Do you understand that you 
have disgraced me ?—that you are probably by this time the talk 
of the town ?” 

But at these words the girl lifts her head, and though her face 
is white enough still, it regains both courage and pride. 

“Stay a moment!” she says, with something that almost 
approaches to dignity ; “I will not hear you speak to me like 
that. I have disgraced no one. I have done nothing—no, nothing 
that I can be justly blamed for. Since Somers has told you part 
of the truth she would have done better to tell you all.” 

Her voice falters a little; then she bravely controls it. 

“Tt is true,” she goes on hurriedly, yet in tones so clear and 
distinct that not one word fails to reach Lady Conynghame, 
“that we were so unfortunate as to miss the train—Captain 
Darrell and I. Mrs. Aylmer and Mr. Carruthers had gone on in 
front, and we lost some time in looking for them. Our horse 
was a bad one, and we got to the station just in time to see the 
train go. We came by the next, and I do not think any one saw 
us. No harm would have been done; but when we arrived here 
Marshall was out—he must have been out. We knocked and 
knocked and got no answer. I cannot tell you how long we 
stayed at the door before we gave it up.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then,” she continues, faltering for the first time, for in- 
deed she umderstands that this is the worst part of her story, 
“Captain Darrell persuaded me that there was only one thing to 
be done. I could not stay in the streets or on the doorstep all 
night. He made me drive with him to Mrs. Aylmer’s to ask her 
to take me in.” 

“ And—she refused ?” asks Lady Conynghame, her voice rising 
almost to a scream. 

“She refused,” answers the girl, slowly and reluctantly ; “I do 
not know how or why. Captain Darrell went in to her, and I 
remained outside; but she refused. After that we came back 
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again, and Marshall was at home. Ido not know where he had 
been, but I am sure that he had been drinking; and” (vehe- 
mently) “it was all his fault—not mine.” 

But the last part of her tale has been told to deaf ears. Lady 
Conynghame has sunk into a chair in an attitude of despair too 
genuine to be affected. 

“Do you know what you have done ?” she asks, in a voice that 
is no longer raised nor angry, but is as despairing as her look. 
“You have ruined yourself, and not only yourself—you have 
ruined me. Two days ago there was not a girl in London who 
had a better chance of marrying well than you had; and as for 
me—for me” (wringing her hands), “who have all my life, in 
spite of all disadvantages, managed to hold up my head so that 
no one has dared to turn their backs upon me, there will be 
nowhere that I can go that I shall not hear the story of your folly 
and disgrace.” 

“ Disgrace!” repeats the girl, with a most passionate anger. 
“Ts there any disgrace in missing a train, or being shut out by a 
drunken footman ? ” 

“ Are you a fool or a baby,” cries the old woman, jumping up, 
her anger breaking through all restraint, “ that you do not under- 
stand what you have done? The folly of losing the train was 
nothing compared to the folly of letting that woman know that 
you had been shut out, and giving her the chance of refusing to 
take you in. Do not you see—cannot you understand” (her 
voice rising with every word) “how she will go about to every 
one, telling them that you and Darrell missed the train on purpose ; 
that she could find you nowhere, and was compelled to go without 
you; that you arrived so late that I shut you out; that he tried 
to induce her to take you in; and that she was obliged—very 
reluctantly ” (with a bitter sneering’ mimicry of Mrs. Aylmer’s 
tones)—“ for her own sake to refuse to have anything to do with 
so foolish an escapade ? ” 

“No; Ido not see it,” she answers, in a voice that begins, in 
spite of all her efforts, to tremble and go near to breaking. “I 
cannot understand why she should wish to do mean injury. What 
harm have I ever done her?” 

“You have done her the harm of being prettier than she is,” 
says Lady Conynghame, with bitter emphasis, “and of letting 
Captain Darrell think so. She is a woman who would rather 
sacrifice her soul—or her diamonds—which are perhaps of more 
value to her—than miss the chance of repeating a scandal. Do 
you think she is likely to spare you—and him?” 

“Let her do her worst!” cries Psyche, with passionate spirit, 
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driven to bay. “Let her say what she pleases. I, too, have a 
Voice as well as she; and I can tell the truth.” 

“The truth!” says Lady Conynghame, turning and facing her ; 
“and what is the truth? That you and Captain Darrell were 
wandering about alone late at night, and by an accident got shut 
out. Is not that the best that can be said of it? With any 
other man for your companion it would have been, even in the 
most lenient eyes, an unfortunate accident—to say the least of it ; 
but with him—do you suppose he is the sort of man with whom 
any one who thought of marrying you, as Mr. Brooke most 
certainly did think two days ago, would care to hear his future 
wife’s name bandied about in clubs and drawing-rooms ?” 

She says it with a sternness and calmness that carry a far 
more crushing conviction than her most passionate anger. 

The natural spirit, the sense of injustice which have up to 
this juncture preserved the girl from breaking down, go near to 
failing her. 

“It matters very little what Mr. Brooke or any one else may 
think of me so long as I am innocent,” she says, with some poor 
remnant of pride, though her voice is choked and dull with the 
effort to restrain her rising sobs ; “and I am innocent—innocent 
even of intentional folly. It was not my fault that I missed the 
train—not my fault that I was shut out. It was all an accident 
—a miserable accident from beginning to end.” 

And so saying she turns away, and pushing back the blind, 
looks out, that she may conceal from her grandmother the bitter 
and smarting tears that in spite of all her efforts will come. 

“It is a very good thing to be innocent,” says Lady Conyng- 
hame, with a sneer that is horribly cruel, “ but it is still better to 
appear so.” 

And after that there is silence. 

Psyche, for her part, is for the moment too overwhelmed by the 
bitter reproaches that have been heaped upon her—by the sense 
of her own impotence to break through the miserable web of 
slander and misconstruction that seems to be closing around her 
—to find speech possible. And Lady Conynghame, having ex- 
hausted the first heat of her anger, is already turning over in her 
clever old head the small chances that remain in their favour. 
After the first crushing sense of defeat, her spirit, always strong, 
is rising to theencounter. If diplomacy could get the better of unto- 
ward circumstances, then indeed she might hope to overcome them. 

“Tf only you had had the common sense—the common honesty 
to tell me the truth at once,” she says at last, speaking out her 
thoughts, “then we might have got the better of that woman. 
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As it is, she has had two whole days to the good —two whole days 
to tell her tale without the chance of being contradicted ; and let 
me tell you such tales do not lose in the repetition. You would 
probably be considerably astonished if you could hear to what 
dimensions the story of your innocent adventure has grown by this 
time.” 

But the girl answers nothing to this taunt. She has arrived at 
a pass when it is no longer easy to answer. 

“Did any one see you while you were standing at the door?” 
asks the old woman sharply after another minute spent in thought 
—any one who would be likely to recognise you? Answer me! 
Cannot you speak ?” 

And at this command Psyche turns round. 

“No one that I know of—no one that I can remember,” she 
answers slowly, for speech is still difficult to her—“ except the 
doctor next door. Ido not know his name. He came and asked 
if he could help us.” 

“Dr. Margrave!” cries her grandmother, with a sort of scream. 
“Do you mean that he saw you? Then indeed we are done for! 
Do not you know that he is a fashionable ladies’ doctor, and the 
greatest gossip in London? You unfortunate child! At any rate, 
no one can say that when you wanted to ruin yourself you did not 
do it effectually.” 

But she has gone too far. At this crisis the girl’s endurance 
breaks utterly down. She has borne as much as she could fairly 
be expected to bear; but at the last she gives way. 

“Grannie!” she cries, stretching out her hands with a pitiful 
gesture; “do not reproach me—do not blame me any more—I 
cannot bear it. Indeed—indeed ” (bursting into tears), “I cannot 
bear it. I am most unhappy—God knows I am most unhappy. 
All my life. . . everything that I have done—has seemed to be 
wrong. But I do not want to bring trouble on you. Let me 
go away—let me go home; and in a little while—a very little 
while—they will forget that I ever existed. . . they will not” 
(sobbing outright) “think it worth their while to injure a poor 
girl who never injured them.” 

But this appeal, which must have touched the heart of any 
woman who was possessed of one, only hardens Lady Conynghame 
into a more bitter contempt; and it is a contempt that is not 
assumed. It is genuine. She who has all her life faced the world 
and weathered its storms with a courage which under better 
circumstances must have commanded some admiration, cannot 
even understand, much less sympathise with, the weakness which 
gives way at the first approach of danger. 
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“Are you going to cry?” she says, recoiling from the out- 
stretched hands and looking at her with an expression of such 
unfeigned disgust as very nearly succeeds in its intention. “Stop! 
stop this instant! Good heavens! You are a greater baby than 
I thought you! Do not you understand that if people see that 
you have been crying it will convince them of the truth of the 
story as nothing else will?” 

“No one is likely to see me,” answers Psyche, sinking into a 
chair with an air of such utter despondency, of such hopeless 
“giving up” as is sufficient of itself to exasperate a woman so 
energetic as Lady Conynghame into absolute frenzy. “ Do you 
suppose that after such a scene as this I am going out?” 

“You are not only going out,” answers the other, standing 
over her with a manner so authoritative that she has no chance 
but to yield to it, “but you are going to laugh and to talk 
and do your best to give the lie to this story. There is no 
time to be lost—we have lost too much already. For heaven's 
sake!” (with uncontrolled irritation) “try to look less like an 
Ophelia or that kind of ridiculous person, and more like an 
ordinary Christian ! ” 

It is only a figure of speech; but it is a figure that the girl, 
stung to desperation, seizes upon. 

“A Christian!” she cries, springing to her feet and laughing 
as those who care for her would be sorry to hear her laugh. “A 
Christian would love those that hate her, and do well to those 
that use her unjustly; but I—I hate them. I would, if I had the 
power, do them all the harm that they have, you say, done me: 
but I have no power—none at all!” 

“Now you look more like yourself,” says her grandmother, 
regarding with a critical approval the returning flush on her 
cheeks, the new light in her eyes, and not caring at all from what 
source they have sprung, so long as they are there. “ Go upstairs 
and bathe your face, and arrange your hair, and put a little rouge 
on your cheeks if you have such athing. I will give you five minutes 
—no longer.” 

She gets her way, as people of determined will do ordinarily 
get their way. 

In five minutes the girl takes her place by her grandmother's 
side in the showy little victoria; and though she has not obeyed 
her as to the colour on her cheeks, though they are in fact still so 
white that Lady Conynghame glances at them with a good deal 
of disapproval, there are no perceptible signs of disorder or distress 
in her appearance. 

They drive along in silence, but that is nothing new. They 
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are mostly very silent when they are alone together, for they 
have not much in common—these two. But Psyche perceives, 
with a good deal of wonder and some admiration, that Lady 
Conynghame’s face, so lately distorted with anger and passion, has 
already wreathed itself in that markedly pleasant smile, which 
she usually puts on with her rouge and other cosmetics, to 
encounter the world. She sits well forward, glancing to right 
and to left, ready to perceive any passing acquaintance; and if 
there is more sharpness than usual in her look that is probably 
not apparent to the casual observer. 

Only her companion knows and understands it. She, for her 
part, shrinks back as much as possible under the shade of her 
large parasol, feeling as if every glance that falls upon her may 
carry a hidden stab. At the corner of the street they are arrested 
by a block of carriages, and she encounters the looks that are 
bestowed upon her with a timidity she has never felt before. 

Some of those who are drawn up on the pavement to watch the 
passers-by gaze at the pretty girl in her costly dress with an ad- 
miration to which she is by this time well-accustomed. 

“If they could only know,” she thinks to herself, as so many 
women have with even better cause thought before her, “there is 
not one of them who would change places with me. 
unhappy than the unhappiest of them.” 

They have not taken more than one turn in the drive—which 
is already crowded—before it is apparent to both of them that 
their very worst fears have not overstepped the mark, Lady 
Conynghame’s bows and smiles, bestowed with unsparing cor- 
diality on every passing acquaintance, are returned, for the most 
part, with a marked coldness and suspicion—in some cases are 
not returned at all ;—and though it might be possible under 
other circumstances to attribute these omissions to chance or to 
near sight, no doubt of the real truth any longer remains possible 
to them when, in the thick of the crowd, their carriage is drawn 
up almost alongside of an old-fashioned and handsome barouche, 
whose occupant, a middle-aged woman, well-known and well- 
respected in society, who has up to the present time bestowed a 
good deal of real kindness on Lady Conynghame’s pretty grand- 
daughter, turns her head aside, and keeps it turned aside for the 
whole long minute that they remain within sight of each other— 
with a gesture so marked that it is impossible to mistake it. 

‘ a” says Lady Conynghame through her teeth. “Cut 
ead!” 


But even while she says it, she never for a moment changes or 
relaxes her set smile. 
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There exist in the annals of history the records of an ordeal by 
fire, by which women, suspected of certain crimes, were mercilessly 
tried, and even in these days of fashion and pleasure and easy- 
going luxuriance, they may pass through an ordeal not less terri- 
ble—not less merciless. 

Before they have gone the length of the drive and turned round 
by Knightsbridge Barracks, following the string of other carriages, 
the iron has eaten into the souls of both of these women; and 
though they suffer in an altogether different way, yet each 
suffers—suffers terribly. 

To the girl who finds herself accused of an indiscretion which 
she has not committed, from which she has no chance of defending 
herself, it is a shameful and terrible experience for which not all 
the experiences of her life have prepared her. ‘To the old woman 
who has made the world of fashion her god, and sees that god 
lying shattered at her feet, more pity—if less sympathy—might 
well be accorded. 

She bears herself throughout with a heroism worthy of a better 
cause, and which Psyche finds it impossible to emulate. For the 
art of covering a miserable consciousness by a smiling exterior is 
one which can only be acquired after some practice. The corners 
of her mouth—the look in her eyes—tell a tale which they who 
see might find it not difficult to read. 

“Sit up,” whispers Lady Conynghame, sotto voce. ‘Smile, 
cannot you? For heaven’s sake have the pluck to look as if you 
do not feel it.” 

When they reach the other end of the drive, she orders the 
coachman to draw up under the trees. 

There is nothing new in this order. It is only a very ordinary 
part of the day’s programme. They usually end or vary the 
monotony of their drive by drawing up by the rails to exchange 
greetings with their acquaintances, and they invariably find them- 
selves surrounded by a little crowd of young men—among whom 
Psyche’s popularity as one of the prettiest girls of the season is 
an established fact. 

But though to-day there are many who come up to speak to 
them—one at least who has for the last fortnight never been 
missing is conspicuous by his absence. Mr. Brooke is not there. 

As the minutes go by—minutes that seem like hours to Psyche, 
being compelled to talk as gaily and lightly as she can, while her 
heart is all the time heavy as lead—she finds herself looking and 
waiting for him with a longing which she would not at other 
times have believed possible. 

It is not only that she knows—that she feels sure—that his 
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appearance would set at rest the worst of Lady Conynghame’s 
fears—but for her own part—for her own sake—she is’ pos- 
sessed by a great desire to see his goodnatured, kindly face, and 
assure herself that he—who has always been good to her, 
always thought well of her—has not heard and believed this 
scandal. 

But he does not come. The minutes go by—the drive and the 
promenade are crowded—but neither Mr. Brooke nor Darrell 
appears. She has at first almost dreaded Darrell’s coming, 
knowing or fearing that Lady Conynghame might make him 
understand how greatly he was to blame for his share in her 
trouble, but as it becomes apparent to her that he is taking no 
pains to seek her, her bitterness and her misery grow almost 
beyond bearing. She feels that one look in his face, one touch of 
his hand, one assurance that he was willing and ready to bear 
with her the consequences of their misadventure, would be an 
unspeakable relief to her. 

Her wandering attention, her wandering eyes, her inconsecutive 
answers, must indeed have been sufficiently apparent to those who 
surround her—but that Lady Conynghame does her best to hide 
them. She sustains the chief part of the conversation with a 
liveliness and a spirit which Psyche has never until now seen her 
display at their full power. For the first time in her life she 
almost feels grateful to her—she almost wishes that she could 
emulate her in her powers of dissimulation. 

It is not until the carriages and the promenaders are beginning 
to thin—not until all possible hope is over—that Lady Conyng- 
hame gives the order to drive home. There is a certain sharp 
ring in her voice which might warn any one who knew her well, 
how nearly her patience is at an end—and she throws herself 
back in the carriage with an abandonment of any further effort 
which tells its own tale to the girl sitting by her side. 

But she does not saya word. They make the short drive 
homeward—which, by reason of the carriages which still block the 
way, occupies a good time—in silence—absolute silence. 

It is probable that Psyche’s trembling lips and changing colour 
warn Lady Conynghame to indulge in no reproaches until they 
have reached the safe shelter of the house. Once arrived there— 
though she ascends the stairs still in silence—when she sees that 
her grand-daughter makes an attempt to pass higher up, she 
beckons her into the little drawing-room with an authoritative 


gesture, and then shuts the door—and once more they are alone 
together. 
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Cuarpter XXII. 


For a moment they stand facing each other, and it is difficult to 
say which bears the most evident marks of the ordeal through 
which they have just passed. 

Lady Conynghame having dropped her conventional smile, 
assumed not so much from any real kindness towards her neigh- 
bours as from the idea that it is quite as easy and a good deal 
more politic to look pleasantly at them, appears haggard and 
drawn under her artificial colour, and her eyes have the hunted 
look of a desperate woman. Psyche is white—whiter than she 
has been before, and her face, though it is composed enough, is set 
and strained in a way that makes it look a great many years 
older than it usually does. It is perfectly evident that her com- 
posure is only on the surface. It is Lady Conynghame who 
speaks first. 

“Do you understand now,” she asks, in a voice that is quiet 
rather from despair than from the necessity any longer to restrain 
herself, “what you have done? I suppose it is plain enough to 
you now that I have not exaggerated the consequences of your 
folly.” 

“T understand,” answers the girl, in a voice that is strained 
and unnatural as her look, “that some one—Mrs. Aylmer pro- 
bably—has told some untruth about me, and that some people 
have believed it; but after all, though I do not deny—I cannot 
deny ” (with a momentary falter) —“ that it is hard enough to bear, 
can it matter so much tome? Those who care for me will hear 
the truth—and they will believe it.” 

“Will they?” says the other with a shrill and terrible laugh. 
“Do not you know that it takes a lifetime, and more than a life- 
time, to make the world hear the truth ?—and that it takes but a 
day or an hour to spread a lie, and that once spread it can never 
be arrested? You are ruined—absolutely ruined! I wash my 
hands of you,” she goes on, sinking into a chair and casting up 
her hands with a gesture of absolute despair. “I will have no 
more to do with you!” 

Her look and tone move her grand-daughter to something 
nearer pity than anger. After all, she is old—too old to bear 
these troubles. 

“ Grannie,” she says more softly, the tears rushing to her eyes 
for the first time, “I am sorry—with all my heart I am sorry that 
I have brought these annoyances upon you. I will go away—I 
will do anything that you tell me——” 
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But her words are arrested. Though it might not be hard to 
guess what sort of answer they would receive—they never receive 
any. The sound of the door-bell, ringing loudly through the 
little house, makes Lady Conynghame start to her feet. 

“A visitor!” she cries, making a painful effort to resume some 
semblance of her ordinary look. “I cannot see any one—it is 
impossible ! ” 

She goes to the window, and looks furtively through the blind ; 
and in a moment, nay, in half a moment, her whole aspect under- 
goes a complete metamorphosis. , 

“Mr. Brooke!” she cries excitedly. “We are saved—saved 
after all. He has come! He is here! Go upstairs,” she goes 
on almost incoherently to her grand-daughter, who has so far 
caught the infection of her excitement that she has followed her 
and is looking over her shoulder. ‘“ Make yourself fit to be seen. 
I will receive him—trust to me” (with a laugh that is nearly 
hysterical)—“ it will be all right now.” 

But though Psyche’s eyes assure her that it is indeed Mr. 
Brooke’s phaeton, and that he himself is driving it, and though 
there is little more to be seen of him from this point of view than 
the top of his hat, something in his attitude, in the fact that he 
never once glances towards the house, convinces her that Lady 
Conynghame’s hopes have been unduly raised. 

“T am afraid,” she says, slowly and reluctantly—for indeed she 
is sorry for her grandmother’s disappointment, and would have 
been glad too for her own sake to think that her little friend had 
not allowed himself to listen to any slanders of her—“ that I need 
not take any trouble about my appearance. I fear—I am almost 
sure—that he is not coming in.” 

She turns out to be right. The groom hands some cards tv 
Lady Conynghame’s footman—springs up behind—Mr. Brooke 
touches with his whip the horses that are justly considered one of 
the handsomest pairs in London, and drives away without a back- 
ward glance. 

As Lady Conynghame drops the blind and turns away, Psyche 
perceives that her hands are trembling. But she does not speak 
—she is past that. She waits in absolute silence for the few 
seconds that intervene before Marshall brings up the cards. 

There are two cards, and two small notes, one of which he 
hands to Lady Conynghame, and the other to Psyche. 

But on the corner of the cards the three letters “ P. P. C.” are 
written, and they are sufficient to tell their own tale. Indeed 
Lady Conynghame’s hopes, so suddenly and cruelly dashed to the 
ground, have hardly left her the power of opening or reading the 
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letter. She fumbles at the envelope, and holds up her glasses 
with hands that quiver and shake with uncontrollable agitation, 
and can with difficulty master the few words it contains. 


“Dear Lapy ConyNGHAME, 


“T have heard that my father is not so well, and would 
much like me to go and see him. I therefore leave town to- 
morrow, and shall not have time to come and wish you good-bye, 
and thank you for all your kindness and hospitality. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“ REGINALD BROOKE.” 

That is all, but it is sufficient. 

“Most men would not have taken the trouble to write even 
that much,” she says, dropping it from her fingers as if it con- 
tained some poison. “They would have gone without a word; 
but he is not like most men.” 

Then she lifts her haggard and miserable eyes, and looks at 
her grand-daughter—not, however, with any remaining hope. 

“T suppose that contains the same pleasant information,” she 
says, pointing to the letter which Psyche, having quickly scanned, 
is holding crumpled up in her hand. 

“Very much the same,” she answers, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Something in her manner arrests Lady Conynghame’s attention ; 
a gleam of light comes back to her face. 

“Show it to me,” she says quickly and authoritatively, stretch- 
ing out her hand. 

But Psyche still hesitates. She knows that it was meant for 
her eyes alone, and that the reading of it can only eventually 
bring a more bitter disappointment upon her grandmother. She 
would refuse outright, only that she understands that in the long 
run she will be compelled to obey. 

“Show it to me!” cries Lady Conynghame again, still more 
sharply, and this time she almost snatches it out of her hand. 

It is not a long letter, but it takes her some little time to 
read it. 

The few simple and straightforward words that it contains, 
coming so soon after the bitter humiliation she has suffered, have 
touched Psyche more nearly than she would have believed possible. 


“ Dear Miss DALRYMPLE,” (so it goes) 


“From something I was told last night I am compelled 
to abandon certain presumptuous hopes | had entertained 
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with regard to you. Iam led to believe that you have already 
given your preference to another. I shall therefore spare you 
the pain of saying ‘ No,’ and myself of hearing it, by going away 
to-morrow ; but I think it is right to make you this explanation 
of my abrupt departure. If I have leaped too quickly to a con- 
clusion, one word, one line will bring me to you. I shall remain 
in town until to-morrow evening on the bare chance of hearing 
from you. 
“ Always your friend, 
“ REGINALD BROOKE.” 


And when Lady Conynghame has read these words, she does a 
terrible and unexpected thing. She bursts into tears. 

They are not beautiful tears, “ wrung from the depths of some 
divine despair.” They are only the pitiful and maudlin 
evidences of the weakness of a poor old woman, whose miserable 
pretence of juvenility has broken down beneath contending 
emotions. 

“Thank heaven!” she cries, with a shaking voice, dabbing her 
eyes, conscious of the imprudence of crying with such a com- 
plexion as hers. “Thank heaven!” It is the nearest approach 
toa prayer that she has made for a very long time, but the 
fervency of the ejaculation almost amounts toone. “Iam afraid,” 
she goes on, with a quavering voice, “that I have been a little 
hard on you; but I could not tell—how could I tell that it would 
come all right? and I am not strong. All this has upset me—it 
has upset me terribly. But” (tremblingly) “ do not lose any time 

. . write at once, my dear, write at once. I always knew” 
{breaking into fresh tears) “ that Reggie Brooke was a good little 
fellow—a dear little fellow. I declare,” with an attempt at 
laughter that is more pitiful than her tears, “I...I am almost 
fond of him.” 

Her words, her look, her manner, that almost for the first time 
betray the frailty and weakness of old age, give the girl a bitterer 
pang than all her reproaches had done. Her lips turn ashy pale. 
She presses her hands tightly together against her heart; but she 
does not pretend to misunderstand her. 

“T cannot write to him,” she says in a slow dull voice that not 
all her efforts can make quite firm. ‘What would be the good 
of it?” 

“The good of it!” echoes Lady Conynghame, dropping her 
handkerchief and lifting her face, down which the tears have 
made two dreadful furrows. “The good of it? Do not you 
understand that he wants to marry you?—that he has heard this 
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story, heard it probably with the addition put in by Mrs. Aylmer 
for his especial benefit, that you are in love with Captain Darrell, 
and that he conveys to you in the most delicate manner possible 
that it can make no difference to him, so long as that part of it is 
not true?” 

“Yes; I understand,” answers the girl quietly, and with a 
courage that is not natural to her, but is only born of desperation. 
“T understand that he is more generous than I have any right 
to have expected, and I wish—with all my heart I wish I could 
tell him how grateful I am to him—but all the same, I cannot 
marry him.” 

And having said it, she knows that she has said her worst, and 
waits the result with what courage she can muster. 

Lady Conynghame springs to her feet—and, as a matter of fact, 
looks as if she could almost find it in her heart to strike her. It 
is presumable that fishwomen and ladies of title are by nature 
endowed with the same passions. The fishwoman’s passion finds 
its natural outlet in a blow, which the decencies or convention- 
alities of society have not taught her to restrain—the woman to 
whom chance has given rank and title is compelled to compass 
her passion within the limits of a look. 

But looks may strike almost as hardly as blows. 

For a moment Lady Conynghame hovers on the verge of a 
terrible outbreak. 

Then something in the girl’s resolute aspect warns her, 
perhaps, that reason may have more power over her than 
passion. 

“ You will not marry him, you say,” she says, with a calmness 
which is belied by the trembling of her voice. ‘ Have you well 
considered what such a determination means? You have, by a 
piece of good fortune which you could not have counted on, the 
chance of re-establishing yourself in the eyes of tke world. To- 
day, there is no one who might not pity you or sneer at you; 
to-morrow, if you so will it, there shall be no one that will not 
envy you. But, on the other hand, if you stick to your deter- 
mination, I will no longer bear the burden of your follies. You 
will go home, and your father shall know why I have renounced 
the charge of you.” 

But to these terrible and pitiless words the girl answers 
nothing. She stands mute with her hands clasped tightly 
together, and on her face the look of a dumb and tortured animal. 
A more daring woman might, realising the exigencies of the 
occasion, break through her promise to her lover and confess the 
truth; but she is more faithful than daring. 
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But in that short and pregnant silence a sudden light breaks 
in on Lady Conynghame, an idea that has, perhaps, been uncon- 
sciously conveyed to her by some new look in the girl’s eyes. She 
comes a step or two nearer. 

“Ts it possible,” she says, in an altogether different voice, 
“is it barely possible that you have been a greater fool than I 
thought you—that, after all my warnings, you are in love with 
Captain Darrell ?” 

But to this question she gets no answer, unless the sudden red 
flush which spreads all over the dead-white face opposite to her 
be taken as an answer. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself,” she continues, with a most 
bitter contempt, “‘ to have fallen in love with a man who has only 
amused himself with you as he has amused himself with a score 
of others? Has he not made it pretty plain to you that, having 
helped to get you into a scrape, he cares very little how you get 
out of it?” 

At this bitter taunt Psyche finds speech. 

“ No, Iam not ashamed,” she answers, lifting her head and looking 
at her grandmother with flashing eyes; “I have no cause to be.” 

The words reveal more perhaps than she has intended. The 
look and the tone with which she speaks them stagger Lady 
Conynghame. 

“Ts it possible—is it credible,” she asks, in a voice in which 
wonder and unbelief contend for the mastery, “that he is really 
in love with you ?—that he has asked you to marry him ? ” 

The question is delivered so directly that it admits of no eva- 
sion, and it proves indeed the very crisis of the girl’s torture. To 
admit the truth will be to betray her lover, to break his command 
of silence, and to lose, perhaps—as he has so often impressed on 
her—their last chance. To deny it—even if denial were possible 
—would be to bring upon herself a more bitter humiliation than 
any she has yet endured. 

The old woman comes yet a step nearer and peers more closely 
into her face—her eyes are, perhaps, dim and hazy with unaccus- 
tomed tears, and she can hardly trust them. 

“Tf it is true—if he really cares for you, and wishes to marry 
you,” she says, in a voice of incredulous scorn, “ why, in the name 
of goodness, could not you say so before? Do not you see—do 
not you understand—that if you were engaged to him, and if every 
one knew it, it would be the best answer in the world to the 
slander that woman has spread about you?” 

Yes; she does see it. She has seen it all along, and seeing, 
has wondered and grown sick of heart to think that her lover 
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has not seen it too, and has not allowed her to break her bondage 
of silence. 

The temptation to speak out, to tell the truth and get any one 
—even her grandmother—on her side, becomes a temptation that 
is almost more than she can endure. 

“Grannie,” she cries, holding out her imploring hands, while 
sobs, no longer repressible, choke her voice. ‘Grannie dear, let 
me see him—let me see him only once and J will answer you. I 
must see him! indeed—indeed I must see him!” 

There is a minute’s silence, during which Lady Conynghame 
turns over in her clever old head all the reasons for and against 
such a concession. An ordinary woman would have refused it 
point-blank ; but she is by no means an ordinary woman. 

“Yes,” she says, after that minute, very slowly; “you shall 
see him—yot shall see him because it is probable that no one in 
the world will convince you of the folly of believing him in earnest 
as he will. I do not mind predicting,” she goes on with a cruel 
laugh, “that he himself will recommend you to marry Mr. 
Brooke.” 

Then as her grand-daughter answers nothing—what answer is 
indeed possible to such a speech ?—she goes on: 

“Write to him at once, and tell him to come to you at three 
o'clock. That will still leave you time to recall Mr. Brooke. He 
does not go until the evening.” 

But at these words Psyche’s disgust and indignation burst 
through all restraint. 

“T will not see him under false pretences,” she says, proudly 
and excitedly. ‘You must understand that, whatever happens, it 
can make no difference so far as Mr. Brooke is concerned.” 

“T understand,” says the old woman, turning to go, “ that you 
will probably have to choose between going home in disgrace, and 
marrying Mr. Brooke; and in that case ” (with a laugh) “ Mr. 
Brooke may not seem so disagreeable to you. Write your letter ; 
only if you will take my advice you will not say too much. It is 
possible—just possible—that Captain Darrell may think discretion 
the better part of valour, and may not come at all, and you might 
live to wish that you had not committed yourself to paper.” 

And having sped her last shaft she goes to repair the damage 
that has been done both to her complexion and her nerves. 

And Psyche is left to write her letter. 

It is not a long one—it contains indeed but few words, but 
they carry such an appeal, as a man, if he were on this side the 
grave, could scarcely fail to respond to. 
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CuapTer XXIII. 


Once more and for the last time Pysche is sitting in Lady 
Conynghame’s little drawing-room. 

And on a chair drawn up close to hers, so close that he could, 
if he would, touch the little hand that has so often lain pliantly 
and confidingly in his, or look into the tender and lovely eyes 
that have never failed to respond to his, sits Darrell. 

But he is not touching her, is not looking at her. His eyes 
are averted, and are fixed on the carpet, with the marked and ill- 
concealed annoyance of a man who finds himself in a disagreeable 
and distressing situation, and has neither the good sense nor the 
good temper to hide his annoyance. 

It is possible, indeed, that the situation is not an altogether 
new one to him. A man who has gone through life amusing 
himself without much consideration where his amusements may 
lead him so long as he himself has escaped any serious harm, 
must before now have found himself exposed both to reproaches 
and persuasions. 

But it has one element which other and similar situations have 
lacked. 

For this one girl he has loved, as far as it is possible for a 
selfish man to love anything. The sight of her distress causes 
him a pang of self-reproach so keen, that he pities and blames 
himself sincerely for the folly that has brought it upon him. 

There is nothing he would not do—within the limits of reason— 
to make her once more the bright and happy child with whom, 
in the sweet spring-time, he had fallen so passionately in love. 
But what she asks of him is not within the limits of reason—or 
so he thinks. 

“Tt is impossible that you can understand the real truth,” she 
says to him after a short pause, following on many hot and 
passionate words, and in a voice so harsh and strained that he 
would scarce know it for hers. ‘Perhaps . . it may be that it 
does not seem to you such a very dreadful thing that I should 
be thought a foolish and wicked girl, and cut by those who once 
thought well of me and liked me, and though it seems hard 
enough to me, yet I could bear it; I would bear it if I had any 
one—any one to stand by me.” 

There is a moment's silence. Then as he still avoids her eyes, 
she goes on: 

“ But I have no chance of braving it out. I have but one alter- 
rative—to tell the truth to Grannie—or to be sent home to my 
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father, who has never liked me, and who now” (her voice rising) 
“will hate me. I dare not go home like that. I dare not, Cecil 
. . » Cecil, dear,” turning to him and holding out quivering, im- 
ploring hands, while the tears roll down her white cheeks. “ You 
could not have understood me—it could not have been plain to 
you how much I must suffer if you refuse to let me tell Grannie. 
You cannot refuse !—you cannot !” 

“You torture me!” he cries passionately, starting to his feet. 
“Good God! Why will a woman never hear reason? To tell 
your grandmother is to tell every one in London, and it is im- 
possible—absolutely impossible! Have I ever deceived you?” he 
goes on, turning round and looking at her with eyes in which 
anger and mortification have almost obliterated love. “Have I 
not made it plain to you from the very first that our engagement 
depended on its secrecy? If my uncle heard of it I am as 
certain as I am that I live at this moment that he would leave 
me without a penny. And though I might be content to bea 
beggar myself, would it do you any good? We should not, it 
appears to me” (with a bitter laugh), “be any nearer being 
married then than we are now.” 

There is another silence—a terrible silence. Then she rises 
too, and coming a step or two nearer, stands facing him. The 
tears are dried upon her cheeks now, but they are paleas the cheeks 
of one dead, and her hands are pressed tightly against her breast. 

“Tell me,” she says, in a voice whose very repression conveys 
the intensity of passion. ‘I asked you the question once before ; 
I ask it you again now, and this time I wild have an answer. Is 
there any reason—any good reason—why your uncle should be so 
certain to object to your marrying me?” 

There is a pause—a dreadful pause at least to one of them. 
She can count the ticking of Lady Conynghame’s pretty little 
Dresden clock, the beating of her own heart almost, while she 
waits for his answer. And then at last he speaks: 

“There is a reason,” he says, very slowly and very reluctantly, 
feeling that the words are dragged from him by the imperative 
necessity of the occasion, and yet hating himself for speaking 
them—“ a very strong reason, or one that he considers so.” 

“ And—what is it?” 

Her lips are parched and dry. She can scarce frame the words. 
Yet he hears them. 

“You must ask your grandmother that—or some of your 
people,” he says, turning away from the miserable eyes he has not 
the courage to face. “They may tell you—I cannot.” 

She asks no more questions; she stands mute, rigid—all her 
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heart and soul struggling in the death-throes of love and hope. 
She knows, even then, that the end has come, and she has loved 
him so—has loved him so, 

And he is full of a passionate misery he has never experienced 
before. 

She has forced him into an avowal which was, he knows, little 
less than brutal; and he, who has always more or less believed 
in his own generosity and good-nature, does not like even to 
himself to seem like a brute. As he sees her standing there in 
her wretchedness some of the old passion that he has called love 
returns to him. 

‘My darling,” he says, with sudden tenderness, going up to 
her and putting his arm round her—“do not you think it is 
quite as hard upon me as upon you? I was mad when I asked 
you to marry me, and though it was a madness born of love of 
you, you cannot tell how I blame myself for it. We had small 
enough chance then, God knows. We have none now.” 

A moment, during which she still lies passively in his arms, 
with her soft lovely face resting for the last time—the very last 
time—close against his. Then he goes on brokenly : 

“You must give me up, dear. We must say good-bye, and try 
to bear our lives as best we can without each other. I suppose” 
(with a miserable laugh) “there are scores of people who have 
loved each other as much as we do, and have got over it. I have 
always been an unlucky beggar—always; but I should be worse 
than that—I should be a scoundrel—if I kept you hanging on to 
my ill-fortunes, and let you lose the best chance of happiness you 
may ever get in your life.” 

And as he speaks these words, not understanding, perhaps, 
the horrible cruelty of them, but imagining, in his egotism and 
worldly-blindness, that they have in them much of unselfishness 
and generosity, she looses herself from his arms as quickly and 
sharply as though, while holding her there, he had stabbed her 
to the heart, and recoiling a few paces—looks at him. 

For all the years of his life he will never forget that look. 
The mute and incredulous agony of it will haunt him now and 
again to his dying day. 

“Do you mean,” she says after awhile, in a voice that is cracked 
and strained like the voice of an old woman; “ that—you—you— 
advise—me—to—marry Mr. Brooke ?” 

The words come very slowly. They are simple and bare enough. 
Perhaps his own suggestion thus presented to him in all its naked- 


ness, and robbed of the fine dress in which he has tried to clothe 
it, shames him, 
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At any rate he turns away, and leaning his arm on Lady 
Conynghame’s gimcrack little mantelpiece, hides his face from 
her. 

“Tt may as well be Brooke as any one else as far as I am con- 
cerned,” he says doggedly. “If I am to lose you, what does it 
matter to me who gains what I have lost?” 

There is a minute’s silence. Then she breaks out laughing, 
a horrible and discordant laugh that rings through the little 
room. 

“And to think that Grannie was right after all!” she says 
to herself rather than to him . . . “ Grannie was right!” 

And then she flings herself back into her chair, and throwing 
her arms out buries her face in them, and bursts into bitter 
weeping. 

It is more than he can bear. 

He comes over to her, and kneeling down by her side, tries to 
draw away the hands that shield her face from him. 

“Dear, do not cry !—for God’s sake do not cry and break my 
heart,” he says hoarsely. ‘“ Look up, my darling! Kiss me once 
—only once, and say that you forgive me.” 

She does look up. She lifts her poor disfigured face; and with 
one last remnant of pride points with a passionate gesture to the 
door. 

“Go !—go away and leave me!” she says, with bitter vehemence. 
“That is all that you can do for me now.” 

And so saying hides her face again from him. 

“JT cannot go until you say that you forgive me,” he cries 
passionately, frantically kissing her gown and the small portion 
of bare white arm which alone he can reach. “Say it—only say 
it once!” 

Once more and for the last time she lifts her head. 

“TI do not forgive you!” she says with most concentrated 
passion. “I wish that I had never seen you! I pray heaven 
that I may never see you again!” 

Then, indeed, he rises and, with a face white and distorted with 
bitter anger, turns without a word and goes, as she has bidden 
him. At the door he turns once more and casts a look at her; 
but neither by word nor gesture does she do anything to recall 
him. 

She hears it open and close again, and she is alone. A moment 
or two later she hears the slamming of the street-door, and then 
she knows that he is indeed gone—gone for ever. 

She staggers to her feet, and looks around her vacantly and 
bewilderedly at the little room which so lately contained all that 
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she loved best in the world; and then with a great and bitter 
cry, she flings herself down on the ground, and stretching out her 
arms over the tawdry, lace-covered chair, buries her head in 
them and lies motionless—not crying—tears are for those who 
even in their deepest grief retain some hope either in the present 
or in the future—but stricken by a dull dead agony which is 
broken by no ray of light. 


CuapTer XXIV. 


Suz does not know how long she stays there. Great griefs, like 
great joys, take no count of time. 

The effect of a heavy mental blow resembles indeed in many 
respects the effect of a physical one. After the first cruel shock 
of it, the senses are dulled and deadened, and even the very power 
of suffering greatly, lies abeyant. The acutest pain of it is the 
knowledge carried always, even through the first semi-conscious- 
ness that follows a great shock, that the awakening must come, 
and that with it will come the full sense of loss and misery. The 
strongest realised desire is to put off that awakening. 

She cannot tell how long or how short a time it is before the 
drawing-room door opens softly, and Lady Conynghame comes 
in. 

She knows it is she, though she has neither the power nor the 
will to look up. 

It seems to her that she treads gently like one who walks in a 
death-chamber, as she comes across the room. Perhaps indeed 
something in the girl’s despairing attitude and absolute silence 
awes her. 

She sits down on the sofa close by her and lays a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Has he gone?” she asks, in a sort of whisper. 

But Psyche is silent. 

“Has he gone?” she asks again, in a more urgent voice. 
“Tell me! Cannot you speak? What has happened?” 

Then indeed the girl lifts her head. Her face has so changed 
in this short time that Lady Conynghame, in spite of the strong 
assurance of her own wisdom and policy, shrinks from the first 
sight of it with a vague fear—a vaguer remorse. 

“Yes—he has gone,” she says, quite calmly, though slowly, as 
if each word were an effort. “Do not ask me to tell you what he 
said—indeed I hardly remember. Be content to know that you 


were right—quite right, and I was wrong—most miserably 


” 
wrong ! 
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There is a minute's silence. Then Lady Conynghame’s curiosity 
gets the better of her discretion. She knows that she would do 
better to “let sleeping dogs lie,” to refrain from dragging the 
cause of the girl’s grief into the strong light of day; yet not only 
curiosity, but a strong and not unjust indignation compel her to 
know the reason of it. 

“Tt was only what I expected of him,” she says quickly ; “ but 
you—had you a right to expect something better ? Has he—ever 
asked you to marry him ?” 

“Yes,” the girl answers slowly and dreamily, almost as 
though she were speaking without her own knowledge. ‘“ He 
asked me to marry him—long ago—before I came to town. But 
it was a secret—an absolute secret. I suppose,” she goes on, 
looking at her grandmother vaguely and strangely, “I ought to 
have told you—that I have not behaved quite well in keeping it 
from you; but you see” (with a sort of smile) “I cared for him 
so much then that I would have done anything—yes! anything 
—that he told me.” 

« And now?” asks Lady Conynghame, with a sharp ring in her 
voice, and a fierce light in her eyes. “Do you mean that he has 
broken it off?” 

The words make the girl shiver. They seem to bring her back 
to her full senses with a sudden shock. Everything has been 
unreal to her until this moment, but in the space of a second it 
all becomes real—horribly real. 

She hears her own story told as the world, if it knew it, would 
tell it, in five words, “‘ He has broken it off’ And she knows that the 
world has neither pity nor sympathy, but only some laughter and 
a good many sneers, for those who have been jilted. 

“Yes,” she says, after a moment, while a painful flush mounts 
from her pretty white throat to her forehead, chasing for a 
moment the dead pallor of her face; “I suppose that is the right 
way of putting it. He did it as kindly and as gently as he could, 
and he gave a great many excellent reasons for doing it; but all 
the same, itcame very much to that—he has broken it off. He 
had always said that we had not much chance,” she goes on, with 
a sudden tremor breaking the unnatural calm of her voice. ‘“ He 
had always said that, but he said that now we had none at all; 
that he was unlucky—miserably unlucky; and that he should be 
a scoundrel—yes, that was the word—a scoundrel, if he stood in 
the way of the best chance I might ever have in my life.” (Then 
looking up with quivering lips) ‘‘ There—there could not be much 
doubt about what he meant by that—could there ?” 

But to this question she neither waits for, nor desires an answer. 
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She lets her miserable face drop once more into her hands, out of 
her grandmother’s sight. 

And Lady Conynghame is for a moment silent. It is only 
what she had expected, but the fact that her cynical predictions 
should be so accurately realised, has given her nevertheless some 
surprise and a great deal of indignation. She has never loved her 
grand-daughter, but she has taken a sort of spurious pride in her 
beauty, and the admiration it has excited. 

“Do not cry,” she says presently, laying her hand, with 
something that approaches to tenderness, on the girl’s head. 
“Do not cry, my dear. He is not worth atear. He is a selfish 
brute!” 

This one touch of unexpected sympathy does what nothing else 
has done. It breaks through the unnatural and frozen calm in 
which the girl’s heart has been lying dulled and torpid, and she 
bursts into passionate and unrestrained weeping—such weeping 
as Lady Conynghame has seldom in her life witnessed before. 

But the possibility of such strong emotion, if she ever possessed 
it, lies so far away in the background of her memory, that the 
sight of it moves her to indignation rather than to sympathy 

“Why could you not believe me? Why did not you listen to 
me when I told you what sort of man he was?” she asks bitterly, 
her ordinary coldness and harshness altogether getting the better 
of her momentary weakness. “There are hundreds like him—just 
as good-looking—just as agreeable—and just as selfish. They 
will make love to a girl so long as it is pleasant to them, but at 
the first approach of difficulty they will leave her without much 
regard for her feelings. There is not one of them ” (with a bitter 
smile) “ who would give up his fovourite horse or any other of his 
little luxuries for such a poor thing as love? I have no doubt,” 
she goes on with some eloquence—for indeed it is a subject on 
which she feels well qualified to speak— that if you had plenty of 
money, and if he could have married you without losing his, he 
would have been just as fond of you as he would be of any other 
woman—for a little while ; but believe me” (trenchantly), “if he 
had been fool enough to think the world well lost for love, there 
is no one, with the exception of himself, who would more bitterly 
have repented it than you would. You will live to thank heaven 
you never married him.” 

“Do not abuse him just yet, Grannie,” Psyche answers, lifting 
her poor, tearful face, while the sobs—so difficult to restrain when 
once they have been given their way—still heave her bosom, and 
break her voice. “In a little while I may be able to think of 
him as harshly as you do; but not yet—not yet. You sce 
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(breaking into fresh tears), “I was so fond of him—so very fond 
of him.” 

Her words and her look might move a heart of stone—so one 
would think—but they do not move Lady Conynghame’s. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she says with un- 
bounded scorn, “to cry for a man who has shown you plainly 
enough how little he cares for you. If, when I was your age, I 
had been treated as you have been treated, my one desire, my one 
thought, would have been to find the means to pay the man back 
in his own coin, and let him see how little he had the power to 
injure me.” 

Then after a moment’s pause: 

“ Luckily — most luckily — you have the means at your 
command.” 

“You mean,” says Psyche, wearily lifting her heavy head, and 
wiping her drenched eyes, her passion and her strength both 
well-nigh exhausted, “ that I might marry Mr. Brooke ?” 

“T mean,” answers Lady Conynghame, “that you not only 
might but will marry Mr. Brooke.” 

And at this speech, which, if determination could carry a point, 
might well succeed in its intention, the girl rises to her feet 
staggering a little, and looking weak and frail, being spent and 
broken by the emotions of the past hour. 

“T am afraid,” she says slowly, laying her hands on the back of 
a chair to steady herself, “that I have but a poor spirit. Even if 
I were sure—quite sure—that it would wound and vex him that I 
should marry some one else; even” (her voice quivering) “if I 
were quite sure that I wanted to wound him—would that do me 
any good or help me to bear my life with a man that I do not 
love ?” 

“Love! fiddlesticks!” says Lady Conynghame, with bitterest 
derision. ‘ Reggie Brooke is worth a dozen of Captain Darrell ; 
and you will be one of the richest women in London—and the 
happiest.” 

“Even if I could think so,” she answers, still calmly, controlling 
herself by a strong effort, “do you wish me to make him so poor 
a return for all his goodness and kindness to meas to marry him ? 
Would not he” (her voice rising) “have the right to think me 
destitute even of common decency if I could throw myself straight 
from the arms of one man into the arms of another—in one day? 
No, Grannie,” sadly shaking her head; “do not ask me. I 
should be more wicked than I am yet—if I could do that.” 

“One cannot always pick and choose one’s opportunities ; one 
must take them as they come,” says the old woman, with that 
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wisdom which has served her well on a good many occasions. 
“This is a case of now or never. Write to Mr. Brooke, or let me 
write him one line that will detain him in town—or go home to- 
morrow morning. ‘Take your choice!” 

Then as the girl stands mute and trembling, not indeed being 
able to find words as she fully realises that this terrible alter- 
native is finally presented to her, Lady Conynghame deals her 
last and hardest blow. 

“You know how much your father has always appreciated your 
company at home,” she says, with a bitter sneer. “Judge for 
yourself how much more he is likely to approve of you when he 
knows that I have sent you home because you have brought such 
discredit on me that I cannot keep you any longer.” 

It is a cruel speech, but if she desires any justification of it she 
probably finds it in the excuse which has borne the burden of 
many cruelties—that it is for her good. 

And as Psyche stands silent there comes back to her the 
remembrance of certain words that Darrell had spoken—words 
that had been obliterated —well-nigh forgotten, in the more 
terrible ones that followed them, but are suddenly recalled by this 
speech of Lady Conynghame’s. 

“Grannie,” she says slowly, with dilating eyes, “when I asked 
—Captain—Darrell” (hesitating a little over the name as if it 
were painful to her) “if there was any good reason why his 
uncle should object to me more than any one else, he admitted 
that there was one, and he told me that I must get you or some 
of my own people to tell me what it is. Well, now I ask 
you” (her voice shaking with strong excitement); “tell me 
what it is!” 


Lady Conynghame glances at her sharply, and then avoids her 
look. 

“It appears to me,” Psyche goes on in a voice that rises and 
grows in force, “that I have been kept in the dark too long. It 
will not do to tell me now that my father hates me merely because 
I resemble my mother. Ihave always known there was something 
strange about my life ” (pushing the soft loose hair off her fore- 
head with a gesture of oppression)— “always. NowI will know 
what it is. Tell me!” 

But still Lady Conynghame hesitates. Perhaps even to her it 
= that the girl has already borne as much as she is able to - 

ear. 
_“Tf—if I were to tell you,” she says slowly ; “if I were to con- 
vince you that your father will never like you, would that make 


you more ready to marry the man who really loves you?” 
VOL, LXVI. 2m 
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“Tell me,” says the girl hoarsely. 

It is all that she can say. 

“Tt is very hard on me,” says the old woman feebly. “I do 
not see why I should have all the disagreeable work to do. Your 
father ought to have told you—or your sister—but it appears to 
me you would do well to realise your situation before you lose the 
best chance you may have in your life.” 

“Go on!” cries the girl, tortured beyond endurance. “Tell 
me—quick.” 

“Tt is only the story of another selfish man, and of a woman 
who was foolish—very foolish—never anything worse,” says 
Lady Conynghame at length, in a quavering voice, looking 
away, unable to bear the fixed gaze of the girl’s miserable eyes. 
“Your mother loved a man who was poor, and could not marry 
her, and in the end, pressed by debts and difficulties, she married 
your father. He was a selfish, tyrannical fool; but she was 
always good and gentle—always” (with a sudden moisture in 
her dim eyes)—“ and she got on pretty well with him for seven 
or eight years.” 

“ And then ?” (breathlessly.) 

“Tt is very hard on me to have to tell you—very,” she says in 
a broken voice. “ Do not look at me like that.” 

“T will not look at you,” says Psyche, quite calmly and gently. 
* But you must go on.” 

“Then it appears,” she goes on quickly, though her voice still 
trembles, “ that Luttrell—the man she had loved—went to stay 
at a house near by, and she must have met him sometimes—it 
came out afterwards that there were people who had seen them 
walking and talking together. I suppose that she must still have 
been so fond of him she could not resist the pleasure of seeing 
him ; but she was always weak, and her husband was jealous and 
cruel, and she hid the truth from him. But at last” (faltering) 
‘it came out in a terrible way.” 

She pauses a moment, but Psyche does not speak. She stands 
breathless in a horrible suspense. 

“The hounds met near Combe-Avon, and Luttrell had a fearful 
accident. He was killed on the spot, I believe; but they thought 
there was some life in him, and they carried him to the nearest 
house—your father’s house. Your mother was standing on the 
steps, and she was on the eve of her confinement—and very weak. 
When she saw the terrible blood-stained burden laid down at her 
feet she lost her senses—and—and—she said some things she 
would never have said in her senses. Your father and two or 
three other men were standing by—and he—he came up to her 
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and dragged her away from the dead man with a horrible curse. 
She died that night; but though she begged and prayed to 
see him, he would not see her again. And—and when they told 
him of you 2 

She breaks off—she cannot go on. 

“Yes,” says Psyche, with white, quivering lips and burning 
eyes. “When they told him of me——” 

“He repudiated you,” says the old woman in a whisper, drop- 
ping her head on to her hands. “ He refused to acknowledge you 
as his child.” 

There is a minute’s silence. 

Then the girl comes a step nearer. 

“ And—and—was tt true?” she asks in a terrible voice. 

“No! it was not true! as God lives it was not true!” cries 
Lady Conynghame, throwing up her hands with a passionate 
gesture. “His bitter jealousy construed her poor innocent ex- 
pressions of her love into a confession of guilt; but the men who 
were standing by swore then—as they will swear to you now if 
they are alive—that her words bore no such meaning.” 

Then wiping away the tears that are trickling down her cheeks 
she continues : 

“But a lie spreads, and this one spread all over the county. 
Every one knows it. And though after the first outburst of rage 
your father never again spoke of your mother, but shut himself 
up, and became the miserable, selfish recluse that he is now—he 
has always hated you, and he always will; and there can be no 
doubt that Adrian Darrell, or any one who has heard the cruel 
slander, would look upon it as a drawback to you.” 

Then she ceases speaking, and the girl, with a face white as a 
dead face, looks around her like one who sees the earth reel under 
her feet. 

“And I am to go back to him!” she says presently, very slowly, 
7 painfully—“ to him who has always hated me, and who says 
that I” 

But these last words choke her. She stops, shuddering. 

“Or marry Mr. Brooke,” says Lady Conynghame. 

_ She does not mean it so much for cruelty as for kindness—for 
indeed at this pass she almost pities her grand-daughter. 

“Grannie! Grannie!” cries the girl, suddenly falling on her 
knees in front of her, and stretching out her arms, while the tears 
fall down her white cheeks, “let me stay with you a little—and 
I will love you—I will serve you—I will do anything for you. 
Have a little pity on me—Grannie . . . dear Grannie!” 

But Lady Conynghame turns away. 
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“Get up!” she says coldly. “Ifyou will not help yourself I 
cannot help you.” 

And Psyche gets up, and stands with her poor little hands 
pressed tight against her breast—her last hope gone. And in the 
momentary silence she hears, dimly and half consciously, a voice 
on the stairs. 

The door is thrown quickly open. Marshall and his explana- 
tions are pushed aside—and some one comes in. Some one that 
she knows—Sir John Heathcote. 

She gives a great cry—a most bitter cry that they who hear 
it will never forget—and throwing herself in front of him, seizes 
his hands, and bursts into passionate sobbing. 

“You—you! a friend! one friend in all the world!” she cries 
incoherently. ‘Take me away—take me away from her!” 

“T have come to take you away,” he says quietly. ‘I have 
come to take you home.” 

“Home!” she says, drawing back and shivering—“I have no 
home. Ihave no father. I cannot go back where he is. I will 
never, if I can help it, see him again———” 

“ Hush!” he cries sternly, raising his hand. “ For God’s sake 
do not say what you will be sorry for. You never will see him 
again. He is dead!” 

“Dead!” she says slowly, looking at him with her great wide 
eyes. “Dead!” 

“ He died this morning,” he goes on quickly, for though indeed 
he had meant to break his tidings more gently, he finds it im- 
possible now. “Quite suddenly—of heart disease.” Then 
turning to her more gently, “‘ Dolly has sent me to bring you 
home.” 

“Dead!” she says again, gasping for breath, and plucking at 
the laces about her throat as though they suffocated her. ‘“ And 
he never said a kind word to me—and he will never——” 





But she says no more. She totters suddenly and helplessly, 
and before he can stretch out his hands to save her she falls at his 
feet—for the first time in her life absolutely unconscious. 


Enp oF Parr II. 




















Gustave Roger. 





Gustave Rocer was born in Paris, December 17, 1815, a few days 
efter the execution of Marshal Ney, and when all France seemed to 
have gone mad with loyalty to the twice-expelled and twice-restored 
House of Bourbon. He was to be almost a young man before a 
different strain should be heard—before the tricolor, on which he had 
never gazed, should suddenly rise, as Odillon-Barrot saw it, from 
amidst the smoke of the artillery fire which filled the streets of 
Paris. 

Grand-nephew of Count Ready de la Grange, who had been 
governor of Arras and Beauvais under the old régime, and nephew 
ef Baron Roger, deputy for the Loiret, young Gustave, as may be 
imagined, was brought up in anything but Republican principles ; 
and he continued a staunch Conservative to the end of his days, 
without, however, having his judgment perverted by anything like 
fanaticism. He was simply a gentleman, who held the political 
creed of the majority of his class; but it sat lightly upon him. 

He was a Frenchman before all things. Writing from London 
{June 23, 1847), he says: 

“T have been singing at a concert of classic music. I had Wellington 
before me. I heard that voice which gave the order to fire at Waterloo ; 
i beheld that eye which saw the Emperor’s back. I can’t tell you the rage 


that seized me at the sight of him. Sing! Make sport for that man! I 
would, I could, I have annihilated him, his history and his country ... .” 


A moment later Roger becomes calmer, and adds : 


“ As a Frenchman I hate him, but am obliged to admire him. He is a 
great citizen, and the English are a great people. If it were proposed to- 
day to cast him a statue of human flesh, you would find a million of men 
ready to throw themselves into the furnace.” 


Perhaps 900,000 would be nearer the mark. 

Next year he was again in London. Towards the end of June he 
went to spend a few days with Mr. Webster (of Covent-Garden 
celebrity) at Willow Bank, Fulham. On the 26th he received news 
of the insurrection in Paris, which Cavaignac was to put down so 
sternly. Withdrawing from the rest of the company, he retired to a 
lonely part of the house that he might weep alone. He writes with 
just bitterness of another Frenchman, who was Mr. Webster's guest, 
and who could laugh and sing at such a moment. 
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Roger, by the way, goes into raptures over “the luxury, the taste, 
and the comfort” of Willow Bank. They were twelve at dinner the 
first evening, and waited on by eight tall lacqueys in sky-blue uni- 
form, with gold aiguilettes, white breeches, and pink silk stockings. 
“The service was conducted with an automatic regularity.” He 
bestows a further and merited compliment on that somewhat maligned 
being, the British Jeames. 


“They have none of the envious thoughts which trouble the minds of 
French servants; and if they rob their masters (which is the fashion all 
over the world), at least they respect them.” 


To return to the youth of Roger. His father, who was a notary, 
destined him for the law. ‘The shade of his grandfather,” quaintly 
observes his biographer, “ who had been an actor, destined him for 
the stage, and the ghost was more than a match for the lawyer.” At 
a tender age Gustave was placed in charge of a M. Petit, whose 
method of imparting instruction to his pupils was singular. Ifa boy 
was too slow in learning his lesson, “ Father Petit” would seize him 
by one ear and drag him by that delicate organ into a long corridor ; 
up and down he would march the luckless youngster, kicking him at 
every step, each kick and each tug at the ear being accompanied by 
a sentence of sarcastic reproach. Not that Father Petit confined 
himself to this method of punishment, albeit his favourite one. He 
also caned his pupils unmercifully. One day Gustave’s chum, Tricot, 
had received twenty-five cuts on the hand, and was bathing the 
wounded member in the fountain. 

“Tricot,” said Gustave, “this is too much, isn’t it? Will you 
slope?” “Yes, let’s slope. I was going to propose it to you.” “Got 
any coin?” “No.” “No more have I—at least, I’ve twelve sous, 
and that won’t carry us very far towards Auxerre. But there's 
my dictionary we can sell on the way. And then we'll get up a 
collection.” 

The collection succeeded “ admirably,” realising five francs eight 
sous. The school counted over one hundred boys, but French parents 
do not tip their sons according to the English standard of what is 
right and proper. Needless to say the secret was faithfully kept 
—which it hardly would have been in a Jesuit school—and next day 
Gustave and Tricot, “drunk with pride and happiness,” managed to 
get off unperceived. They had one hundred and twenty-three miles 
to walk, and one of them was laden with a heavy dictionary. The 
other, Tricot, took care of the six francs, which constituted the sum 
of their funds. Gustave, after a few miles, very reasonably suggested 
that Tricot should now carry the dictionary for a while, while he 
carried the money. To this proposal Tricot replied bya flat negative, 
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and after a brief interchange of views, the pair came to blows. Tricot 
gave Gustave a black eye, then, very penitent, picked up the dictionary, 
which had fallen in the scuffle, and carried it. 

Fighting had given them an appetite, and a tavern was soon in 
sight. They ordered an ample meal, which cost them two francs and 
a half. It then first occurred to them that they had better economise, 
and they decided to sleep in the open air that night. At Lieur-Saint, 
accordingly, when all was dark, they lay down in a cornfield, opening 
the dictionary in the middle, so that each might have one half by 
way of pillow. About eleven they got frightened at their situation— 
it was the nameless fear of the unknown in a strange place, natural 
enough to boys of ten or thereabouts—and they determined to seek 
shelter. Without much difficulty they routed a good-natured stone- 
mason out of his bed, rewarding him for the hospitality he offered them 
by an amazing series of lies, designed to conceal their real names and 
the reason of their being at Lieur-Saint. Unluckily they represented 
themselves as sons of M. Benon, Mayor of Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, 
whose marriage had been blest with daughters only, as the mason, 
who had often worked for him, knew full well. Next day they were 
reconducted to Paris, and sent back to Father Petit, who doubtless 
received them lovingly. 

Gustave finished his studies at the Collége Louis-le-Grand. Once 
he had taken his degree of Bachelier-es-Lettres, his parents looked 
out for a solicitor in whose chambers he could study. But Gustave 
had already different views, and presently his family learned that he 
had engaged himself as singer at a music-hall. The uncle, baron, and 
deputy, was furious. Off with him to the country, was the sentence 
he pronounced. So they articled Gustave to a lawyer at Argentan, 
a town which contained nothing in the shape of a theatre. 

But genius is not to be baffled. Since Argentan lacked a theatre, 
young Roger decided to supply it with one. The walls were soon 
covered with posters, announcing, with the permission of the mayor, 
that a Grand Representation Extraordinary would be held on the 15th 
of August, 1836, at the Golden Lion Inn, to consist of ‘Célina,’ ‘La 
Tour de Nesle,’ and ‘Le Désespoir de Jocrisse’ (all by Scribe). 
Everybody to pay what he pleased, and only on leaving the theatre. 
This notable document was signed “Gustave Roger, Manager.” The 
lawyer, whose pupil Gustave was, attended and applauded loudly, but 
dismissed his hopeful charge (who had taken the principal parts) next 
morning. 

Gustave was now sent to Montargis. In a few days he had taken 
steps to open a theatre there. The family now had the wisdom to yield. 
The lad was recalled to Paris, and placed at the Conservatory. At 
the examination for admission he stood first among forty candidates. 
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A year later he left that institution, having won the prizes for singing 
and declamation, and entered the Opéra-Comique. 

His first appearance was in ‘L’Eclair’ (February 16, 1838), and 
a complete success. He soon began to aspire to the Opéra itself. 
By-and-by he formed the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, who conceived 
the highest opinion of him; so much so, that having composed the 
‘Prophéte,’ he decided not to bring it out till Roger’s legitimate 
ambition was gratified. Roger alone he deemed worthy to take the 
part of John; this was not to be, however, till 1849. 

In 1847 he obtained leave of absence from the Opéra-Comique and 
came over to England, with which he was well pleased. Some of the 
remarks in his diary will astonish the English of to-day, seeing that 
he praises our countrymen for organising fétes better and more 
cheaply than his own. If so, Napoleon III. must have learnt the 
art in the land of his exile and then taught it to his subjects, who, 
we generally consider, surpass us in this respect. Apropos of 
Napoleon, Roger was one day at a garden party, honoured by the 
presence of the Queen and Prince Albert. As her Majesty left, 
Roger leant against a tree, looking at the procession of carriages 
which was forming. M. Lavandy came up to him. “Do you know,” 
he asked, “who that is on the other side of your tree?” “No.” 
“Louis Bonaparte.” Roger describes the Prince as a man with 
an aquiline nose, blue eyes, and a mournful, penetrating gaze, 
rivetted on the pomp of royalty displayed before him. Roger pro- 
bably read the future Emperor’s mind pretty clearly with the aid of 
that single glance. 

Another quality for which he praises the English at the expense 
of his own countrymen, is their disposition to hero-worship; and yet 
one had thought France pre-eminently the country which was grateful 
to its illustrious men. Roger thought otherwise. 


“France!” he exclaims, “the worm which is gnawing at thy roots, which 
will fling thee to the ground, is thy wit. No, let us speak frankly, thy 
spirit of mockery. Thou believest in nought, thou laughest at all things— 
genius, glory, God. In London men are enthusiastic for God, for glory, 
for genius . . . . They have statues of great and even half-great men in all 
their squares, We have waited two hundred years before putting a bust 
of Moliére on a fountain, and then we get angry if anybody ventures to 


insinuate that we are not the first people in the world! Athenians! 
Athenians!” 


The visit to England led to an engagement at Brussels, but the 
commencement of 1848 found Roger again in Paris. February 26th 
of the diary contains this brief entry, “ Paris——Second day of the 
French Republic. I think I'll return to a free country.” And 
he did, starting for England with all speed.. On the 20th of June 
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he writes, “ We are at the Sablonniére Hotel, Leicester Square. I 
am teaching my valet Léonard the correct style of English servants, 
who should look even cleaner than their masters—if that were 
possible.” 

Messrs. Delafield and Webster engaged Roger at a salary of £600 
a month, which, however, was not paid so punctually as the great 
tenor could have wished. He was glad to accept a second engagement 
in England at the reduced terms of £480 a month. He was to sing 
three times a week. 

Among the comrades of his gilded exile was Vivier, the best of 
fellows, had it not been for a love of practical jokes pushed to excess. 
One afternoon M. and Mdme. Roger, who had been out all the morning, 
were informed by the maid that M. Vivier had called. He had left a 
line for them. Where? In the chest of drawers. Roger went up 
to his bedroom, opened a drawer, and found a snake comfortably 
coiled on a pile of his pocket-handkerchiefs. It was a female, and 
beside it lay three “ nasty yellowish-looking eggs.” Roger was rather 
annoyed, on account of his linen, but his first care was to make 
excuses for Vivier. ‘You know, my dear, he’s such a good fellow. 
He must have a pet. He’s fond of this serpent.” The lady, as may 
be imagined, took a severer view of the case. Not liking to touch 
the brute, they reclosed the drawer and waited on events. In the 
course of the evening Vivier droppedin. ‘ Dites donc,” he began in 
the quietest of tones, “ mes enfants, vous n’auriez pas par hasard 
trouvé un serpent chez vous?” One day Vivier and Roger had 
taken a hansom, alighting from which they paid the cabman five 
shillings. He actually looked pleased. Vivier, astonished at such a 
phenomenon, gave the man an additional sixpence for putting on an 
amiable countenance. “It would encourage others.” 

On the day following the adventure with the snake, Roger went to 
Greenwich, saw the museum, and groaned over the pictures re- 
presenting French defeats. One reflection afforded him legitimate 
consolation. The battle-scenes were for the most part so ill-drawn 
that you could scarcely tell whether English or French were winning 
the day. A whitebait dinner closed the day, but on the subject of 
refreshments Roger has a naive little note: 


“This town of Greenwich seems to me hospitable: in the streets, at 
every doorstep, a pretty girl politely invites you to come in and take tea, 
and very likely, if you were hungry, you could take something else.” 


Roger thought us poor talkers. “I had a long conversation with 
Bunn. They’re the very deuce, those English, for talking whole 
hours without saying anything, in language representing what can 
only by courtesy be termed ideas.” We certainly do not come up to 
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the French in this respect. Frances Burney, who had listened to 
Johnson and Burke, was forced to own that she never knew what 
conversation was till thrown into the society of some French émigrés. 

Roger mastered our tongue sufficiently to be able to sing in English. 
He also sang in German, Italian, and Spanish. He was indeed not 
only a genius, but a most accomplished person and of the happiest 
disposition. The man at home, or on his travels, is as interesting 
and lovable as the artist. 

In September he started with his wife on a tour in the provinces. 
At York he narrowly escaped a great misfortune: his luggage, which 
contained the indispensable dress-suit, being missing when he arrived 
at the station. He was to appear at a concert on the following 
evening. “ What is to be done,” he exclaims, “in a country where 
beggars, with no shoes to their feet, yet dress in black?” He finally 
decides very wisely that, if it come to the worst, he will present 
himself in morning costume, and make a little speech—* Ladies and 
gentlemen! A ridiculous misfortune prevented me from appearing 
before you in a suitable and convenient dress,” &c. It was bad 
English and would make them laugh; then they would be disarmed. 
And yet, after such a burst of merriment as might be expected, how 
address oneself with the proper seriousness to the trio in ‘ William 
Tell’? Happily the luggage turned up next morning, and the 
concert went off admirably. 

From York they went to Newcastle, and from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh. Roger had the keenest appreciation of the picturesque, 
and wanted to take long rambles to see as many of the beauties of 
Scotch scenery as he could. But “the goddess of reason, in the 
shape of Fanny” (Mrs. R.), interposed. Autumn was setting in, 
and they had a taste of the genuine Caledonian mist on the very day 
of their arrival in the country. A singer must needs be the slave of 
coddling : 


“He mustn’t stay out in the damp: or it’s too hot, or it’s too cold; then 
you must put on another great-coat, and hold a handkerchief to your 
mouth, and turn your back on a fine view, because the wind blows from 
that quarter. Oh! rage! to visit Scotland and be a tenor! The two are 
incompatible.” 


After the Scotch came an Irish tour. Roger’s acquaintance with 
English was not extensive enough for him to gather any choice 
specimens of Milesian wit, but he was struck with one answer he 
received. Passing down Sackville Street, Dublin, he saw the sign of 
a French barber, Boisserat by name. Entering, he asked to have his 
hair cut. An Irish assistant stepped forward, but Roger said he 
would rather wait till M. Boisserat was at leisure. The man quietly 
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replied, “He can't do it forfyou, sir, he’s dead.” The reason 
assigned was certainly a valid one, and Roger did not insist. The 
first piece in which he sang was the ‘Sonnambula ;’ the house was 
overflowing, and the success complete. Balfe had been thoughtful 
enough to inform his French friend that hissing, or at least whistling 
(the same word does duty for both sounds in French), was a sign of 
approbation in Ireland. Balfe explained this peculiarity by observing 
that the Irish felt. bound to make a noise when pleased, so when they 
were tired of clapping their hands, or there was too little room to 
stretch out one’s hands comfortably, they would resort to any other 
sound, provided it were loud enough. Roger notes that he was sifflé 
on that evening to his heart’s content. 

In November, 1848, he was back in Paris. On the 16th of April, 
1849, the ‘ Prophéte’ was brought out at the Opéra, the part of the 
Prophet-King being taken by Roger. His triumph was one of the 
most brilliant ever achieved on the stage. From that day the great 
composers bid against each other for his services. He created the 
principal réle in Auber’s ‘ Enfant Prodigue’ (December 6, 1850); in 
Rosenhain’s ‘Demon of the Night’ (March 17, 1851); in Nieder- 
meyer’s ‘ Fronde’ (May 2, 1853); in ‘Santa Clara,’ by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Albert’s brother (September 27, 
1855); in Félicien David’s ‘Herculanum’ (March 4, 1859). He 
obtained striking successes too in the ‘ Favorita,’ ‘ Lucia,’ the ‘ Trova- 
tore,’ the ‘ Huguenots,’ and many other pieces. The actor was admired 
not less than the singer. 

The hope of ever-increasing renown was to be destroyed in a day. 
It was the 27th of July, 1859. Roger and his wife were at their 
little country-house at Villiers-sur-Marne. Roger had been out 
shooting the day before, which seems strange enough, and shot two 
pheasants, which seems even stranger. ‘They are miserable little 
pheasants,” he said to Fanny, on the morning of the 27th; “T'll try 
and kill two more to-day.” This was about 7 a.m. A few minutes 
later we have the thousand-times-repeated story, which nevertheless 
is still without effect in making men cautious. Roger gets over a 
hedge, leaving his gun on the other side, then pulls the gun towards 
him by the barrel; the trigger gets caught by a sprig, and the luck- 
less actor receives the whole charge in his right arm. He quietly 
walked back to the chateau, when a friend sent for two celebrated 
surgeons from Paris. Meanwhile the village doctor dressed the wound 
as well as he could. To cheer up his wife, Roger began to sing 
something out of the ‘Huguenots.’ “There,” he said, “it’s nothing, 
yousee. My voice is all right.” Doctors Laborie and Huguet arrived 
at noon and pronounced immediate amputation of the fore-arm 
necessary. No one had the courage to tell him; he scon guessed, 
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and expressed himself perfectly ready. They chloroformed him; and 
he sang under the influence of the drug at the very moment they 
were cutting his arm. In the evening he dictated a line to his wife. 
“Tl me reste un bras! .. . . et du coeur.” 

By November he was pretty well himself again and supplied with 
a very neat mechanical hand; but, of course, as far as strictly 
dramatic triumphs went, his day was at an end. The singer 
remained, but the actor was no more. 

The sympathy expressed for him was not confined to words. He 
left the Opéra, but by his farewell benefit night (December 15, 
1859) he realised 23,390 francs—a result at which he expresses the 
liveliest satisfaction. He himself sang in the first act of the ‘ Dame 
Blanche.’ His success was so brilliant that, as the curtain fell, 
Madame Roger, wild with delight, threw herself into the arms of 
Prince Poniatowski, Roger’s old and constant friend, who cried with 
emotion. The Emperor and Empress were present. 

Roger now started for another German tour. His first visit to 
the Fatherland had been in 1849, when he had learned to love the 
country and its people with a love rare in a Frenchman. He 
candidly tells us that this was partly because the Germans made 
more of him than did his own countrymen. The French contented 
themselves with applauding. The Germans gave him serenades, 
organised torchlight processions in his honour, escorted him home 
from the theatre, and so forth. 

At Homburg he was tempted to enter a gambling saloon, not to 
play, but to study the faces. He declares he could find no desperate 
or cadaverous looking visages, such as he had been taught by 
novelists to expect. Presently the well-known Franco-German 
Rothschild came up to him, and said with a good-natured smile and 
an accent the secret of which died with him—‘“ Fous afez tort de 
fenir ici, fous afez un si pon état! Quand fous chouez, ténor ; fous 
gagnez a tout coup.” Then the Baron offered to give him a letter of 
recommendation for all the best bankers in all the towns in which he 
was likely to gain money. “C'est la le principal, croyez moi!” he 
eoncluded. 

This was in 1849. In 1851, Roger returned to Germany, halt- 
ing for a few days at Metz on the way. One evening Domenico 
Lablache brought him an invitation to dine with twelve officers of 
the Keole d’Application ; Roger found these young soldiers charming. 
They talked of Byron, Shakespeare, Mozart, Meyerbeer—and got 
very drunk. Roger declares he was the only one who kept his head 
clear. The most far-gone must have been Lablache, who assured his 
hosts that the correct thing for French artillerymen to do, on the 
occasion of receiving a distinguished guest, was to burn their shirts. 
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The hint was forthwith acted upon, and in a few minutes a dozen 
flaming shirts were suspended from the windows, giving the house 
the appearance of being on fire. Then the windows were broken, 
and the glasses, and bottles full of wine, &c., &c. Roger notes that 
Lablache had scarcely walked twenty paces in the open air before 
every sign of over-indulgence had passed away. He looked as grave 
and sober “as a Member of Parliament.” Lablache must have been 
of a peculiar temperament ; for the effect of fresh air on a man who 
has taken too much wine is generally the reverse. It often reveals 
to him for the first time that he is tipsy. 

On March the 8th, 1851, Roger sang at a concert given by 
Frederic William IV. at Potsdam. The concert over, etiquette 
and precedence were laid aside for a while. Fifteen small supper 
tables were laid out, and everybody was at liberty to sit where he 
pleased—or where he could. Roger seems to have been near the 
King and the Prince of Prussia (his present Majesty). He was 
charmed with the affability of the one and the other. The King, 
astonished at Roger’s excellent accent, insisted that he must be a 
German. “Your name is really Roguer?” Pardon, sire, my name 
is Roger, and I am a true Frenchman.” “From Alsace, then— 
from the banks of the Rhine?” “ No, sire; the banks of the Seine. 
But if your Majesty commands, I will call myself a German of the 
Chapelle-Sainte-Denis. It is there I was born.” “Ah, I remember 
it. We encamped there in 14 or 14.” “ Yes, sire, and since then 
the population has kept up certain traditions. It’s there you get 
the best sauer-kraut, and the best sausages. On that point, the 
district has remained thoroughly German.” The king laughed, and 
Roger regretted that he should only have fallen into conversation with 
his Majesty as the supper was drawing toaclose. Apparently, he had 
a collection of choice stories, prepared for the ear of royalty, for he 
had gathered that Frederic William had no objection to gauloiseries. 

Three years later, after a performance of the ‘ Huguenots,’ the 
King, before leaving the theatre, sent for Roger, and decorated him 
with the Order of Merit—one of the most coveted distinctions 
in Europe, which Macaulay and Carlyle were proud to accept. The 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Hanover also, conferred orders 
on him. The Cross of the Legion of Honour, which he was not 
ashamed to own he ardently coveted, was denied him. He came 
one day to his friend Villemessant, and said, “‘ Do you know they’re 
talking of giving me the Legion of Honour?” “Why not?” 
replied the editor of Figaro—* Your high talents and your blame- 
less life have long marked you out for such a distinction.” “And 
then,” continued Roger, “they know that I have warmly taken up 
the cause of art whenever the occasion offered, and that, to obtain 
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this reward, I have been guilty of no meanness, of no subservience to 
power.” Villemessant could not resist just the faintest approach to a 
smile. Roger saw; and seizing his hand, “You're right,” he said, 
“T don’t think I ever shall be decorated.” 

A third voyage to Germany was made in 1852; a fourth in 1853; 
a fifth in 1854-5. His name and fame steadily grew in what had 
become to him almost a second country. Everywhere the great 
treated him as a friend. No barrier of “nobility” or “court-capa- 
bility ” excluded the French singer from any circle, however exalted. 
The King of Prussia, from the royal box, would nod familiarly to 
Roger on the stage. 

One winter’s day he dines with Meyerbeer ; and, if the truth must 
be told, is profoundly bored. There was an air of stiffness and 
formality about the whole affair which wearied the free, slightly 
Bohemian spirit of Roger. Then the dinner was served a la Russe, 
a fashion to which he never reconciled himself. The master and 
mistress of the house took no thought of how their guests were being 
served. ‘ Nobody praiseda dish ; nobody said, ‘I should like a little 
more of that.’” Clearly Roger felt he hada grievance. He adds 
what may furnish good food for reflection : 


“ We were artists, dining at an artist’s table, and we seemed for all the 
world like a party of testamentary executors, each of whom is conning the 
little speech he will have to make after dinner.” 


A few days after this dismal festival, Roger was at Hanover. Ata 
concert, at which the king, George V., assisted (December 30, 1854), 
Roger sang the Erl-King with tremendous effect. On the 2nd of 
January, his Majesty gave a quiet evening party, at which Roger's 
attendance was commanded. The King ordered his attendants to 
take him to Roger, with whom he conversed familiarly for some 
time. His Majesty said he had been so moved by the delivery of the 
Erl-King the previous Saturday, that he felt inclined to jump over 
the balustrade and run up and embrace him. This from a grandson 
of George III., born and bred an Englishman, sounds rather strong. 
The Queen was very kind too, made Boger give her a full account of 
his German studies, praised his pronunciation, and thanked him for 
the services he was rendering to German artists by furnishing them 
with so excellent a model. Roger thought the blind monarch looked, 
on the whole, content. and even happy; and rejoiced to think it 
was 80. 

The same year found him at Dantzig, where he played in ‘ Fra 
Diavolo ’ and the ‘ Muette de Portici.’ On leaving, he experienced a 
delightful surprise: 150 ladies, all young and pretty, had mustered 
at the railway station to see him off. Each of them insisted on carry- 
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ing off some souvenir of the artist. Two damsels thankfully accepted 
a glove apiece ; others received flowers from a bouquet he had with 
him in the carriage ; many more were fain to be content with single 
leaves. 

The voyages in Germany after the fatal gun accident were not 
less successful than the previous ones. In 1860, Roger gave fourteen 
representations at Homburg, which brought him in 18,000 francs. 
On the 6th of January, 1861, at Hanover, he was nine times encored 
in the ‘ Huguenots.’ The same year he re-entered the Opéra-Comique. 
It was not till 1869 that he definitely abandoned the stage, accepting 
the post of professor of singing at the Conservatory. There he did 
good work, helping to form other Rogers for a later generation, 
though the like of the master will not soon be seen again. 

The last words of his published diary are dated the 28th of 
September, 1878: 


“T love Art with passion; it has been the religion of my life, and if it 
has happened to me to rejoice at the applause which rewarded my efforts, 
it is that I was proud, not of my own humble priesthood, but because of 
the God whom I served.” 

















> > , 
Eis €xeivnv. 


Sweet spirit, from that semblance free 
Of frail mortality, see how 

My widowed heart divorced from love and rest, 
Unblessing and unblessed, 





Still mourns for thee. 
My couch of silence hast thou visited ? 
There lies the head 
That never ached, but hands of thine, 
With looks of love and touch divine, 
Its pillow spread ; 
There beats the heart so lonely and unfriended, 
That if on joy depended 
Its pulse of life, that ministry 
With thy last sigh had ceased to be 
In grief’s forlorn captivity, 
With hope unblended, 
That left me none beloving, loved by none, 
Now thou art gone, 
To pains unshared, unsharing, 
Of every good despairing, 
Unsoothed, alone! 
By THE LATE CuarLes BapHam. 
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Au Pair. 


CHapter I. 


A u1TTLE one-horse carriage, very rickety, very steep to climb into, 
was jingling its way along the road from Orthez to Sauveterre. 
There was much fuss in its progress, the bells on the horse’s collar 
shook, the wheels rattled, the drag was loose and made a discordant 
noise, but for all that the pace was not very great. 

There were two occupants of this uncomfortable vehicle, a young 
lady and a gentleman, and a small trunk was strapped on behind, 
betraying the fact that they were travellers. 

“It seems a very long way, Dick,” said the girl restlessly ; “ I had 
no idea that it was so far. And the country is very disappointing,” 
she added with a little sigh. 

“There is not much to be seen yet, dear,” he answered; “ but 
from Sauveterre we are to see the Pyrenees. Always impatient, 
Nellie!” 

“Tam not exactly impatient, Dick,” she answered ; “I am tormented 
with fancies. IfI have not done right after all! if this governess’s 
place turns out a failure, and it is a very long way from you and 
aunt Mary,” with a little sob. 

“Oh, my dear little cousin,” cried Dick taking her hand in both his, 
‘you make me too miserable; is it not your own doing? have not I 
implored you almost on my knees to give it up? Has my mother 
left anything unsaid to persuade you to make Holmedale your home? 
and you did nothing but go on with all that pretty nonsense of yours 
about being independent. How can a beautiful child like you, 
ever be independent? You must be looked after, and taken care of, 
wherever you go, and yet you preferred throwing yourself on the 
kindness of utter strangers, to remaining with your nearest of kin 
and leading the life of a princess with all of us for your slaves.” 

“Dick, dear, I am almost sorry now.” 

“Sorry ? well, then, not a step farther will we go! you shall go 
back with me! Oh Nellie, Nellie, only say the word and back we go 
at once.” 

“Tmpossible!” she said. Then, suddenly shaking her head, and 
smiling through irrepressible tears, she went on, “They would sue me 
for breach of contract! besides, being sorry that I came, does not 
make me wish to go back.” 
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“ Does it not?” said Dick, releasing her hand, and turning away 
his face to conceal his disappointment. 

“No, no, Dick, you poor dear old boy,” said Nellie with that kind 
of patronising, affectionate kindness very young ladies are apt to use 
towards their cousins; “all my reasons for accepting this situation 
were so admirable that it would be very highly unreasonable to 
discard them now.” 

“Tt would be the first reasonable thing you ever did in your life.” 
said Dick bitterly. He' was a tall strapping fellow about thirty, 
with somewhat irregular features, his want of beauty redeemed by the 
honest frank expression of a well-shaped mouth, and wonderfully 
kindly eyes. He wasted the strong love of his heart on this bright 
fanciful girl who, being extremely romantic and with a gilded 
imagination, had yet all the want of sympathy of extreme youth. 

Poor Dick! how fain would he have taken her away with him, 
back to the safe shelter of his own lovely old Berkshire farm, where, 
as he fondly imagined, everything existed to make the life of his 
young wife a Paradise; he was wealthy enough to make farming (to 
her at least) Arcadian, asking nothing more of her than to share his 
love for his magnificent Clydesdales, his grand shorthorns, not even 
aspiring to the smallest sympathy for the black Berkshire pigs, so 
precious as to be numbered as kings only expect to be. Sally the 
Fourteenth and Betty the Twelfth were unique! Dick Gordon had 
not been brought up to do without sympathy ; his mother, who lived 
with him, had one of those large loving natures that influence every- 
thing and every one with whom they come in contact. A very clever 
woman also, capable, managing, full of tact. She also was very fond 
of Nellie Grey, the only child of her brother, and when at seventeen 
the little orphan was left all alone in her dingy London home, Mrs. 
Gordon hastened to bring her to Holmedale and be to her as loving and 
a thousand times more motherly than her own dead mother had been. 

Nellie had been brought up in London; her father had been a 
fashionable London doctor, and had at one time made much money, 
but with affluence came imprudence ; he speculated, hoping to treble 
what he possessed, and failed: when he died, nothing was left for 
Nellie, not even enough to pay for her black gowns. 

The girl’s life had been a very happy, if somewhat neglected one ; 
she had had masters for all the usual accomplishments, spoke French 
and German with facility, played the piano rather incorrectly, and 
sang charmingly; no one superintended her reading, and she read 
every novel that she could get hold of—fortunately those that her 
father’s house contained were not harmful, but of a very romantic 
order, and Nellie’s mind was full of castles in the air, wonderful ideal 
heroes, and strange adventures. 
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Her first experience of real love in real life was her cousin Dick’s 
attachment, which he concealed for a time so effectively that had she 
not been enlightened by her friend, the vicar’s pretty daughter, she 
would never have found it out. 

Could anything be less romantic, more odiously common-place 
than to marry such a man as Dick—a man with such a close-cropped 
head, such a thick rough moustache, and who was not in the least 
fond of poetry ? 

Nellie hated Holmedale ; she was horribly afraid of the horses and 
cows, always thought that Dick would be thrown when he went out 
hunting, and could not be got to like walks in the fields or ploughed 
land ; she was a born cockney, and country life had no charms for 
her. When Mrs. Gordon realised that her son had really given away 
his heart’s love to Nellie Grey, she felt as if her own heart would 
break ; no sorrow that she had endured herself seemed to her heavier 
than that of foreseeing the inevitable pain that must come to her 
boy; yet she said to him no word of remonstrance, she knew too 
well the utter uselessness of such a course; but she set herself to 
study Nellie’s character, to try and develop her really excellent 
qualities, and to bring them to the surface. But poor little Nellie did 
not want to be taken aw sériewx as yet—she wanted to wait and 
enjoy herself and dream of an ideal future, and escape from the deadly 
monotony of beautiful Holmedale. She found the opportunity at last. 
A friend of her early days, a Miss Graham, was a strong-minded 
woman ; she wrote to her frequently, urging her not to allow herself 
to become a dependant on her aunt’s kindness, but to strike out a 
line for herself, gain her own bread, see something of the world. 
These letters, combined with her extreme longing for variety, made 
Nellie search the advertisement sheets of the Times daily, with a hope 
of finding something which would exactly meet with her wishes. It 
came at last, a rather unusual advertisement, but which took her fancy— 


“On demande une Institutrice anglaise, munie de bons renseignements, 
au pair; s’adresser 4 Madame la Harpe, Sauveterre.” 


Nellie did what was not right: she answered the advertisement, 
obtained recommendations from old friends in London, and not till 
the whole thing was arranged did she tell her aunt. 

Mrs. Gordon was much disturbed, grieved and displeased with 
what she had done, but unable to resist the coaxing, pleading ways 
and kisses of the culprit. She consented to let her go, after satisfy- 
ing herself by very careful inquiries that the French lady who adver- 
tised was all that could be wished, and she was not without a secret 
hope that Nellie might learn in the house of strangers to appreciate 
the happy home she was so ready to sacrifice. 

212 
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Dick Gordon accompanied her on her journey, much to his own 
inconvenience, in the busy spring-tide of the year, but to the last 
he cherished a hope that she might repent and let him take her 
back again. 

The little carriage jingled on, crossing, one after another, long vine- 
covered low hills, always rising and falling with about the same 
unvaried view—now they passed through a village, now again 
dipped into a valley and up once more; vine-clad hills are more 
profitable than picturesque, the straight monotonous lines destroy 
the beauty of the landscape. 

Nellie grew paler and paler, and by-and-by she put out a cold 
little hand for Dick to take and hold; she felt great comfort and 
strength in his warm, strong clasp, and she wanted comfort like a 
child, and sought for it without a thought of the cruel pain she was 
inflicting, for Dick, with the intuitive perception of his sympa- 
thetic nature, understood the silent appeal and took it for what it 
was worth. 

As the road rose over the last hill, and reached the end of the 
series, the hills stopped, and, as it were, rolled back to right and left, 
and they stood on a kind of high plateau, while a glorious view broke 
upon them. 

Nestled on the hill-side lay Sauveterre, bounded in by a terrace- 
wall; far below, a deep valley fringed with trees, at the bottom of 
which, amid stones and rocks and boulders of granite, rushed the 
river Gave; behind, the low vine-covered hills; in front, all middle 
distances swept away, and a wondrous vision standing out in the clear 
air —the grand range of the Pyrenees, while framed in by the 
branches of an old chestnut-tree which hung over the road, seeming 
almost like a cloud in the air, rose the snow-clad Pic du Midi. 

Neither of the travellers spoke for 2 moment—then Nellie turned 
and said breathlessly : 

“Qh! Dick, is it not beautiful ?” 

But Dick did not answer ; his eyes were fixed on the far distance, 
and there was a strange yearning look in them, solemn, intensely sad. 
Had an intuition come to him, all indefinite as yet, that for him 
also there was no middle distance in life, only a rushing torrent 
beating itself on the stones, and far away a vision of distant heavenly 
hills ? 

But there was no time for thought; with a tremendous crack of his 
long-lashed whip, the driver urged his little horse to dash into the 
stone-paved streets of Sauveterre at full gallop. 
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Carter II. 


“ WueEreE do Monsieur and Mademoiselle wish to descend ? ” 

“ At the Maison de Mabendie, Madame la Harpe,” answered Dick. 

“Here we are, Monsieur,” and the little carriage drew up suddenly 
before a narrow little street. “ Monsieur and Mademoiselle must get 
out here, go along the little street, turn to the left, and before them 
they will see the Maison de Mabendie. Does Monsieur propose to 
return to Orthez to-night ?” 

Mr. Gordon looked at his watch. “I must be at Orthez in time 
to catch the nine o’clock train,” he said. ‘“ How long will it take you 
to take me down?” 

“ Monsieur must not start later than half-past six. See, an hour 
to rest my horses, and Monsieur must start.” 

“Oh Dick, only an hour,” said Nellie piteously ; she had got out of 
the carriage and stood beside him trembling. 

“An hour is a good long time, Nell,” he said, smiling encourage- 
ment—he would help her now as much as he could. 

The coachman remounted his seat and drove off to the little inn, 
promising to send round a man with the boxes and small packages in 
a few moments, and anxious to lose none of the precious moments 
in which he wished to make himself acquainted as much as possible 
with his cousin’s future home, Dick drew her quickly with him down 
the ill-paved, dirty little street. The approach was unpromising, but 
ended in a small open court. The old house which was their desti- 
nation stood in a beautiful situation on the walls, with a narrow 
terrace round it, bounded by a low parapet actually overhanging the 
valley and the river. The valley was half spanned by a very ancient 
bridge, the middle arches of which had long been swept away, the rest 
remained, all clothed with ivy and other luxuriant vegetation. In the 
far distance the wonderful mountains. It would be difficult to find a 
more lovely situation. 

The old house was large and picturesque, carrying on each end 
the towrelles, indispensable attributes of noblesse. It was washed 
all over with yellow-wash of a warm colour, concealing the thick 
stone walls, in many places from three to four feet thick. The narrow 
terrace was bright with flowers in great earthen jars. 

“It is very pretty, Nellie! Come, dear! don’t be so frightened ! ” 
said Dick, patting her hand, as he rang the bell. 

The door flew open, and with a kind of rush, it seemed as if the 
whole family of La Harpe poured into the courtyard. 

Outstretched hands greeted the newcomers, and a torrent of 
welcoming words, 
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It seemed as if every face there photographed itself on Dick 
Gordon’s brain, so great was the tension. 

Monsieur and Madame la Harpe were both short, both perfectly 
round. Madame seemed to roll rather than walk, bound rather than 
turn; very active, very voluble, and in a black gown flashing with 
jet beads. 

Mademoiselle la Harpe, Amélie, was just what her mother must 
have been at her age, short, plump, rather pretty, with a profusion of 
frizzy black hair, and too large a face, all évanowie with good-nature. 

Monsieur Jean the eldest son, and his wife, were of a somewhat 
different type. Monsieur Jean, avocat, thin, pale, bald, and studious. 
As for Madame Jean, her face was as the face of a pitying saint— 
so sweet, so sad, and so worn. Behind stood two bonnes, with rosy 
faces and bright-coloured handkerchiefs, picturesquely tying up their 
black hair. 

It seemed as if they could not make enough of Nellie. They 
pressed her cousin to stay, but he was obliged to refuse, his presence 
was urgently wanted at home. They then, all of them, despatched the 
bonnes to prepare some refreshment for him before his departure, and 
conducted them into the large, cool salon. Time was going, flying 
very fast. Dick at last boldly determined that no more must be lost. 
He advanced to Monsieur la Harpe and asked to speak to him in 
private. 

But Madame ia Harpe had no intention of being excluded from 
the interview, and she solemnly led the way into another room, 
followed meekly by her lord and the tali Englishman, who seemed to 
them almost colossal. 

“T have but a very short time,” said Dick, in his frank, open 
way, “but Iam most anxious to commend my little cousin to your 
care—she has no nearer relation than my mother and myself.” 

Madame la Harpe gave a little wave of her hand. “You may 
depend upon us,” she said. “Her situation with us, aw pair, makes 
her in all respects one of ourselves; the advantages my Amélie 
derives from her, she also will derive from my Amélie, and——” 

“Yes, Madame,” said Dick earnestly, “but I venture to ask even 
more. She is only seventeen and an orphan. I ask for her your 
tenderness, your care, your consideration.” 

Monsieur la Harpe gave his chest such a resounding thump that 
Dick quite started. 

“Faith of a pere de famille!” he exclaimed. ‘She shall be as 
our own child, and with your concurrence, my good sir, I will marry 
her myself.” 

Dick started again.” Madame la Harpe nodded approvingly. 

“ But, my friend,” she said, “ perhaps Monsieur intends to marry 
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her himself ; it is his right, and as her only male relative, his bounden 
duty; of course, if he should desire it, I also will do my best.” 

A confused sense came flitting over Dick’s bewildered mind that, 
like Boaz, as nearest of kin, he had a solemn duty to perform in 
espousing his cousin; then the absurdity of the notion crossed him, 
and he could hardly help smiling. 

“In England,” he said, “it is our habit to let young ladies please 
themselves about marrying.” 

“That is a very strange and reprehensible custom,” said Madame 
la Harpe severely. 

“ Madame est servie,’ said a maid at the door. 

“ Ah, and there is so little time, and farewells to be said and all!” 
cried the good father. ‘‘ Monsieur,’ with another portentous slap on 
the breast, “you may rest contented, we will take every care of our 
sacred trust. You may put every confidence in me.” 

“T am sure I can!” said Dick heartily. He read something 
straightforward and honest in the little man’s black, bead-like eyes. 

Monsieur la Harpe rose and bowed profoundly, Dick returned the 
bow; Madame la Harpe courtesied, and Dick repeated his salutation. 
It was like the seal of some solemn compact. Then she led the way 
to the dining-room, 

If Dick Gordon’s healthy English appetite had looked for cold 
beef, it looked in vain. The repast consisted of a vast omelette 
salad, bread and fruit, and excellent vin ordinaire. Nellie could not 
eat a mouthful; her eyes were fixed on her cousin as if she would 
never take them off. The time was going so fast. 

Dick Gordon looked again at his watch. “I ought to start for 
the inn in five minutes,” he said. He gave a quick look round at 
the whole assembled family: his look ended imploringly on Madame 
Jean. A flash of sympathy passed between them. She rose. 

“Let us go, my friends,” she said. “Our friends would wish to 
say their adieux in private; and little demoiselle Nellie must have 
many messages to send.” 

“You are quite right,” cried all the kind-hearted family, who 
would never have thought about it themselves, and they all bustled 
out. 

Nellie waited till they were all gone, then she ran up to her cousin 
and hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Dick, dear Dick,” she said. “I have been so wicked, so 
ungrateful. I have never been half good enough to you, and now 
you are going away. Oh, Dick! say you forgive me; and give my 
dear, dear, dearest love to Aunt Mary.” 

“Forgive you, Nellie? Child, there is nothing to forgive. Nellie, 
I have never told you—I did not want you to know; but, darling, 
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you are my own heart’s love! Hush, hush; I only tell you that 
you may know that whenever you want a home or—or a friend, a 
brother or protector, I shall be waiting for you—to welcome you, my 
little love, and ask nothing—nothing in return.” 

She was sobbing on his breast. 

There came a low knock at the door, and Madame Jean’s sof’ 
voice : 

“The voiturier begs that Monsieur will come.” 

“ Dick, Dick! kiss me,” cried Nellie almost frantically, for her 
cousin had wrung her hands and was turning away. 

“Good-bye, darling, good-bye.” 

“ Dick, won’t you kiss me?” she cried, putting her arms round his 
neck like a child. 

Then he stooped, and kissed her passionately. 

“God bless you and help you, Nellie! Good-bye.” 

He went out. They were all waiting for him outside. How he 
got through all the salutations, bows, and farewells he could not tell. 
But it was over at last, and he was once more rapidly driving down 
the road to Orthez. 

Meanwhile Madame Jean stole quietly back to Nellie, and allowed 
her to sob out her grief and loneliness in her kind arms. 


Cuapter III. 


In a very few days Nellie Grey was quite at home in the Maison de 
Mabendie, and now the spring days were lengthening, and the sudden 
summer of the South burst upon them in all its hot splendour. 

At first Amélie and Nellie, still somewhat shy of each other, worked 
well together, alternately at English ‘and French, but by degrees 
their ardour for study somewhat waned, and as it grew hotter they 
grew more desultory. 

The life was very different to anything to which Nellie had been 
accustomed, but the facility with which she adapted herself to it 
was quite astonishing. Sometimes she wondered with a little start 
of dismay, what her Aunt Mary would have said if she had seen her 
in the mornings going about the house in a loose dressing-gown of 
Pompadonr print, with her hair not done, only rolled up over a comb. 
At first she felt very untidy, but all the others were the same, so she 
soon began to think it impossible to take the trouble of dressing 
herself before it was timé for the twelve o'clock breakfast. The 
food at first seemed a little strange: meat was only to be had once 
a week at Sauveterre. Nobody expected it oftener—not the La 
Harpes, the wealthiest people in the little town; not the Marquis 
and his Parisienne wife, who came from Paris to spend the summer 
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in their pretty, old chiteau—nobody thought it necessary. The 
town was full of hens and chickens; eggs abounded, and formed the 
piece de résistance at every meal. Then Jeannette, the cook, was so 
clever at all kinds of soups, and would go along the roads pulling 
little tufts of foliage out of the banks, from which she would 
produce a delicious maigre or a fresh salad that was quite 
astonishing. 

Nellie Grey was a Roman Catholic, as her mother had been before 
her. The church stood outside the town, and was not in any way 
remarkable, except for the beauty of the view. Indeed it was impos- 
sible to stir out of the streets without coming into sight of the 
distant Pyrenees, from early morning to late evening constantly 
varying in the colour of their splendour. 

One of the prettiest spots was the little cemetery, lying on the 
side of the hill, Thither the two girls would walk every Sunday 
evening before the hour of the last service, the Salut. They accom- 
panied Madame Jean, for in the little cemetery lay one of the secrets 
of her sadness—two baby graves side by side, their little mounds 
railed in with white railings like the sides of a child’s crib, and 
within a bright, wild bush of flowers, varying with the season of 
the year, always sweet-smelling and luxuriant. 

Madame Jean would often kneel on the wooden step at the foot 
of the tiny graves and hide her face, and become so absorbed in 
prayer that she would hear nothing—not even the church bells—and 
the two girls would rouse her tenderly, and glance at each other with 
awe at the sight of her far-away look. There was another secret in 
her sad life: Monsieur Jean believed nothing. He was tolerant; 
he did not scoff, but for all that, he had no faith. 

“Nellie,” said Madame Jean very softly one day, “the Holy 
Innocents must have a peculiar power in prayer, for their prayers 
must be so pure, and unbiassed by even natural earthly love. Do 
you not think so?” 

“T do, indeed, dear Madame,” said Nellie gently, and Madame Jean 
said no more. 

One day Madame la Harpe came into the salon, where all the 
younger ladies were busy at their different occupations. 

“My children,” she said, “I have a good deed to propose to you 
for the improvement of your souls. Are you willing?” 

“ Assuredly!” said Amélie, looking up with a smile; “Fi donc! 
Mamma ; do you doubt it?” 

“Tt is old Benoite come up again. A hundred more francs are 
wanted. Your papa will give five; perhaps among us we can make 
up a few more.” 


“Who is old Benoite? What is it for?” 
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“You shall go to the kitchen and hear the story, mignonne,” said 
Madame Jean. 

“ What do you say to a quéte, Mamma? A begging expedition?” 

“ Just what I was about to propose, Frangoise. You and Amélie 
can take half the town, and I myself with Nellie, can do the rest.” 

“Qh, no!” cried Nellie shrinking, “I do not think I could go 
begging. I never did such a thing, I should not like it at all.” 

“Then, how very good for your soul!” said Madame Jean quickly 
and smiling. 

“You will not mind, Nellie,’ said Amélie encouragingly. 
“Mamma will do all the talking. She is the best quéteuse in 
Sauveterre.” 

“Go to the kitchen, ma fille,” said Madame la Harpe, “ and take 
Amélie with you, and hear Benoite’s story; she talks French, not 
Basque.” 

The two girls went down to the kitchen. A strong, handsome- 
looking old peasant woman was seated in the place of honour by the 
window. 

Jeannette was peeling onions in a big wooden bowl ; Célestine, the 
other bonne, balancing herself backwards or forwards on her pointed 
sabots, doing nothing. “Mademoiselle has not seen Benoite,” she 
said, pointing out the peasant with admiration. 

“Ah! so this is the young foreign lady,” said Benoite, not rising, 
but lifting up her head, and looking at Nellie with a pair of fine 
dark eyes strangely brilliant and clear. “And I hear that she is 
charitable and never omits to give her sous at the church-door. I 
may surely depend upon help from her.” 

“ Surely,” murmured the two bonnes together. 

“ But then, Benoite,” said Amélie playfully, “this young lady sees 
you in a beautiful dark cotton gown, with a crimson handkerchief 
and a silk one on your head. She must say to herself, why does 
this rich person beg—hein ?” 

“So she knows nothing, my little demoiselle? Sit down, sit 
down, you shall hear,” and with the gesture of a hostess rather 
than a guest, she made the two girls sit down on the bench before 
her. 

“T was young once, mes filles,” she began, “and I had a young 
husband ; he was very bad, very wicked. Most husbands are; be 
advised my children, do not be so foolish as to marry; the single are 
happier, it is better so—Va !” 

They listened with all submission. 

“My husband was so bad that I often wished myself dead ; he beat 
me, he turned me out on the hill-side twice on winter nights, he 
drank—at last he was never sober. We had two children; the eldest 
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was a girl, her name was Aline. I called her Aline after Mdlle. Aline 
de Mabendie, the last of the old family. Aline was three years old 
when, in a drunken fit, her father killed her,” 

Nellie gave a start of horror and dismay, then looked with 
astonishment at Benoite. She had told the story so often that it 
had become a merely mechanical narration, in fact, there was a little 
triumphant complacency in her voice, but no trace of emotion. 

“Yes,” she said. “ But that was going too far; Monsieur le Curé 
would not absolve him for that ; the drink-fever came on, and he died 
without the blessing of the Church; he was very bad, my children. 
Heaven rest his soul! Well.” 

Her dark eyes lit up, she was evidently coming to the interest of 
her story. ‘ My second child was Jean Marie; he was an infant at 
the time ; emotion had tried me, I could not nourish him. I had a 
goat at the time with a kid. I sold the kid, and gave Jean Marie to 
the goat; she suckled him as her own kid, and at the sound of his 
cry, would come bounding in to stand over his cradle and feed him, 
and he throve well. Now I knew that my bad husband could only be 
saved by a very great effort on my part, and I vowed that I would make 
my boy into a priest, and that his first mass should be for his father’s 
soul, I laboured, mes filles, I worked night and day; my hands are 
not weak yet, do you see? but once they were stronger than two 
women’s. God helped me. Monsieur le Curé saw my purpose and 
educated my boy, caused him to pass into the college ; he learns a great 
deal, my little Jean Marie. See! here are his certificates,” and she 
drew a little bundle of papers from her pocket. “ Five is the highest 
mark, see! Mesdemoiselles, all of you, come close. Divinity five, 
Philosophy five, Good Conduct four, and so on and soon. Monsieur 
le Curé says they are excellent, and now he will be ordained in three 
months, and a hundred francs are required for his fees, and these are 
wanting.” 

And with a fine dramatic gesture Benoite rose to her feet, drew her 
cloak round her, and prepared to leave the kitchen. 

“T commend the matter to ces demoiselles,” she said. “ Au 
revoir.” 

“She has confidence,” said Jeannette with admiration. 

“ She is quite right,” said Amélie. “Come, courage, every one. You 
Jeannette and Célestine must also do your best. Fancy if, after all, 
Jean Marie should not be ordained.” 

“Tt must not be thought of,” said the stout Jeannette, putting her 
arms a-kimbo—“ if I have to resign all my economies.” 

“You will not refuse to undertake the quéte now, Nelline ?” said 
Amélie, taking the arm of her friend. “Indeed, you need have no 
fear. Mamma, as I said, is an accomplished guéteuse.” 
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Half an hour later, Madame la Harpe in a splendid toilette covered 
with black fringe, and a bonnet with ostrich feathers, started on her 
pious mission with Nellie by her side, looking very fair and shy in her 
white gown. 

They went to all the principal houses in the little town, and Nellie, 
at first painfully shy, became more and more amused. 

“Tt is impossible that you can refuse me, Madame,” Madame la 
Harpe would say in one house. ‘You have such beautiful and 
amiable children, who are so especially blest in your interior !—such 
a good object!—ah! Monsieur, your face is the very type of the 
benevolent. You have never refused me before, and never, no, never 
have I asked for a more worthy object.” 

Sous, half-francs, francs, even five-franc pieces rained upon her. 

“Nellie,” said Madame la Harpe. “I am dead with fatigue, I 
believe my bonnet to be on one side, my face streams. Truly, when 
one is as fat as I am, one should limit one’s piety. Stop; there is 
Monsieur le Marquis himself. She gave me ten francs, but he does 
not know that, and he might give usa trifle.” 

A gentleman was strolling up the street with two fat mottled 
pointers at his heels. 

Monsieur le Marquis en province did not take the trouble to 
shave ; his appearance was not improved by a three weeks’ growth of 
irregular whiskers, his white linen dress and panama hat with a broad 
black ribbon spoke of the ease and comfort of elegance relaxed. 

“Ah Monsieur,” cried Madame la Harpe, rapidly crossing the road 
with the bounding motion peculiar to her, “you are just the one 
whom I have been hoping to meet!” 

“ At your service, Madame,” with a low bow, and the gentleman 
removed his cigarette from between his teeth. 

“ Monsieur, it is for a work of charity,” she began, 

“Ah bah! I leave all these matters to my wife,” said Monsieur le 
Marquis somewhat abruptly. 

“We all know the charity of Madame your wife, but see, Monsieur, 
I should like to give you also the opportunity of doing a little some- 
thing for your soul.” 

“Which wants it badly, hein, Madame?” said the Marquis, laughing. 

“Of that I can be no judge until you have either refused me or 
given me a little donation.” 

“ An excellent answer, Madame. So you will not accept my wife’s 
alms as mine ? ” 

“Come, come, though you are married fifteen years, you have not 
lost your individuality.” 

“ And this young lady. Is she on the same quest ?” 

Madame la Harpe gave a rapid glance at Nellie, which she inter- 
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preted rightly as an entreaty for help. Monsieur le Marquis stood 
looking at her with his head on one side and a pair of bright little 
eyes glancing like jet beads. She looked up merrily. 

“ Monsieur, it is my first quéte,” she said. “And ifI did chance 
to take home a gold napoleon I should ” 

“ Well, what would you do?” 

“T should jump for joy,” said Nellie demurely. 

Madame la Harpe looked shocked, she evidently thought that 
Nellie’s demand was excessive. 

“ How is one to refuse,” said Monsieur le Marquis, throwing out 
his hands, “ when wit and beauty beg ?” 

“ And conscience enjoins,” said Nellie. 

“ Ah, for that!” and he gave a little shrug of theshoulders. Then 
opening his purse he took out a shining napoleon, and handed it to 
Nellie with a profound bow. 

“ Now jump! jump for joy, Mademoiselle,” he said. 

But Nellie had become suddenly shy, and blushed rosily. 

“ Experience is not so charming as anticipation,” he said sharply. 

“You are mistaken,” answered Nellie. “I shall jump when [ get 
home !” 

“T am delighted to hear it!” And with another salute, Monsieur 
le Marquis resumed his cigarette and strolled on. 

“That is beyond my dreams,” said Madame la Harpe. “I wonder 
how Amélie and my daughter-in-law have fared ?” 

“No one could refuse Madame Jean,” said Nellie. “It would be 
like refusing St. Catherine herself.” 

“Yes, she isa very saint, my daughter-in-law,” said Madame la 
Harpe with a sigh. “ Her vocation was always the cloister.” 

“Indeed ?” said Nellie eagerly. “Then why did she marry? ” 

“Tt was the will of her parents. She had a good portion, and was 
a very suitable parti for our Jean. We had no idea that her 
inclination was so strong a one when we arranged the marriage.” 

“ And Monsieur Jean?” 

“He never saw her till all was arranged ; then he was quite satisfied ; 
he looked upon her vocation as a childish folly that she would soon 
shake off, but she never will.” 

“Never!” said Nellie emphatically. 

At this moment the sound of sabots cloppeting after them in full 
pursuit arrested their attention, and Toinnette, the fat bonne from the 
inn, came up with them. 

“Stop, stop, Madame!” she cried in Basque. “ Let me tell you 
something. The omnibus from Orthez has just come in, and three 
gentlemen have descended at the inn. I do not know whether they 
are to stop or to go on when Jean Marie’s horses have rested, but 
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they are rich, and beautiful—officers ! and in uniform; they are now 
seated on the terrace each with a cigar, a demé-tasse, and cognac. I am 
convinced that they would give largely. It was Madame’s Jeannette 
who sent me flying after you, ladies.” 

Madame la Harpe set her fringes to rights with a shake, righted 
her bonnet and turned round. 

“Courage, my child,” she said to Nellie. “This task shall be 
performed by you.” 

“ But, Madame, surely—will it be really right?” 

“Your duty—and not the smallest impropriety in it! Heavens ! 
My dear child, should I—TI of all people—advise an indiscretion ? 
Anybody may speak or converse to anybody on a quéte, and no one 
ever takes advantage of it. You may meet the same individual ten 
minutes after, no one ventures to bow, there is no acquaintance. It 
is strange that you should be ignorant of this etiquette. But here 
we are! Why, you are quite pale, Nelline ?” 

“T do not like it at all, Madame,” said Nellie nervously. 

They approached the narrow strip of garden bordered by terrace, 
belonging to the inn. Ata small iron table, in the midst of a kind 
of arbour of untidy greenery, sat three officers, whose epaulettes and 
gleaming sword-belts caught the light of the now setting sun. 

“ Now, my child, courage.” 

Nellie went forward desperately—went quite forward till she stood 
before the three men, who all rose to their feet simultaneously. 

“ Messieurs,” she began tremulously and clasping her hands 
nervously together with a little gesture of entreaty “if you had a 
little money, just a few francs, to bestow on charity!” 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed one of the gentlemen in a tone of such 
unmixed astonishment that Nellie was seized with an irresistible 
inclination to laugh. 

“Tt is not for myself,” she said. ‘‘ Indeed it is for Benoite.” 

“ And who is Benoite?” said the oldest of the party—a stout 
gentleman with a magnificent white moustache pointed with mastic— 
with great severity. 

“ Benoite has a son and——” 

“ Ah, Benoite has a son! then why, Mademoiselle, may I ask, does 
not Benoite’s son support his mother ?” 

“The young lady is an inexperienced quéteuse, mon Général,” said 
one of the officers in a low voice. 

Nellie caught the words, and looked gratefully at the speaker. He 
was tall for a Frenchman, with a dark face and bright observing eyes, 
a moustache of the kind called coquettish in France, short, well- 
trimmed, and turned upwards at the corners with a twist, cheeks and 
chin of the blue tint of a dark man closely shaved. 
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When his eyes met hers there was a look of unbounded admira- 
tion, mixed with some pity in them. 

“Old Benoite’s son cannot help her, Monsieur le Général,” she 
said with some spirit. ‘ He is in a seminary, and is to be ordained 
if, amongst us, who are the friends of his mother, enough money can 
be raised to pay his fees.” 

“ Peste!’’ said the General. “I am sorry, Mademoiselle, but I 
can give you nothing; if I had my will, the conscription should 
extend to the priesthood, and every man-jack among them should 
serve his time. We shall not have long to wait before it is so.” 

Nellie made a little haughty bow and turned away, when she was 
again arrested by the young officer who had spoken before. 

“Tf Mademoiselle will accept of my small contribution,” he said, 
handing her a couple of frances, “I shall feel honoured.” 

Nellie took the money, saying the formal words used on each 
occasion by Madame la Harpe: ‘The good God will reward you, 
Monsieur ”-—and she was going on her way when she was startled 
by a shrill little cry and a rush past her. 

“Etienne!” 

“Mamma!” 

And the young officer was in Madame la Harpe’s arms, rapid 
kisses from each side to the other, showering between them. 

“You here, my son; and not come at once to me! but what does 
it mean?” 

“Hush,” and he walked away with them out of earshot of the 
other officers. “I am with the General, Mamma, and cannot leave 
him till he departs by the diligence in half an hour. Then, at 
once I join you! I have news for you too, but I must not stay now. 
A tantét.” 

And he returned to his duty. 

The General was smoking and saying blasphemous things, launch- 
ing bad words, and worse insinuations against the priests, his aide- 
de-camp listening with profound indifference, when Etienne la 
Harpe came back. 

“You are of this town, doctewr,” said the General. “ Who is the 
lovely quéteuse ? ” 


“She is a young Englishwoman, mon Général, staying with my 
mother.” 


“ Peste! I envy your luck—she is beautiful as a houri.” 
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Cuapter III. 


“ Burt who is he, Madame? ” said Nellie when her breath came back, 
and she and Madame la Harpe were hurrying rapidly home to 
prepare for the new arrival. 

“Who is he? He is my Etienne, my beautiful, good youngest son, 
What will they all say! We did not expect to see him for another 
three months.” 

“But I had understood that your youngest son was a doctor, 
Madame ?” 

“So he is a doctor—military doctor, you know. He must have 
got promotion! nothing else could have brought him back so soon! 
oh la! la! how my bones do ache! To think that Mtienne should 
be come back so soon !” 

“Well Mamma! and what success have you had?” cried Amélie, 
meeting them at the door. 

“He is come, Amélie! He has arrived with the General and is 
seeing him off by the diligence at this very moment.” Amélie looked 
bewildered. 

“Come!” she said. “ But is it then too late? has he missed his 
chance for lack of the fees ?” 

“Missed his chance! for shame, Amélie, it means promotion, on the 
contrary. Oh the joy of seeing him again !” 

Amélie’s hands went up in the air, her eyes opened. 

“Heavens, Mamma! is this delirium? And you look so hot and 
exhausted! What is she speaking about?” she added, leading her 
mother in, and appealing to Nellie, but before Nellie could reply, 
Jeannette came flying up to the door, the ends of her handkerchief 
streaming behind her head, 

‘But hear, Mesdames! Monsieur le docteur has come. He is 
here in person! Oh, the happy day !” 

« Etienne? ” cried Amelie. 

«Etienne! Who speaks of Etienne?” and out of his room came 
Monsieur la Harpe in his shirt sleeves. 

“Etienne is here! he but sends off the General and joins us!” 
said Madame la Harpe, sinking into a chair. 

“ Hark! the horn! the diligence goes!” cried Jeannette. 

The distant note of the diligence sounded on the air, and it had 
hardly died away before Monsieur Etienne came clanking into view 
in all the splendour of full uniform. Nellie stood by watching the 
lavish kisses, from the first ones bestowed heartily on both the plump 
cheeks of “ Papa ” to those finally given to Jeannette the foster-sister 
of Monsieur le docteur. 
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The warm greetings were over at last. The evening was very hot, 
and after dinner the whole party were glad to descend to the terrace. 
That evening was never effaced from Nellie’s memory. They all sat 
grouped, the ladies with their work, the gentlemen leaning back 
luxuriously. Madame Jean with her calm pale face and long black 
gown flitted about making glasses of syrup for Monsieur Jean and 
Etienne, the latter took the hand which presented the glass to him 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“ Always a ministering angel, ma seur,” he said, and she smiled 
her sweet sad smile. 

Nellie was too shy to look much at the young officer, but his quick 
bright glances followed her every movement. She sat leaning her 
head on her hand, her elbow on the low parapet ; the fair soft masses 
of her golden hair were a little disordered by the soft wind; her large 
blue eyes were cast down and veiled often by their thick dark lashes ; 
the bright pink colour came and went in her cheek. Darkness stole 
softly down over the mountains, and deepened the shadows in the 
valley ; the noisy dash of the river below made a sweet monotonous 
music. 

There came a certain hush upon all the party; they felt the 
calm of the hour. Monsieur Jean broke the silence first; he was, 
as he flattered himself, too much a man of the world to be romantic. 

“You have never told us what brought you back so much 
sooner than we expected, Etienne,” he said. 

“T told my mother,” answered the young doctor, bending forward 
and patting the little fat hand of Madame la Harpe. “I have promo- 


tion. I have been offered the post of medecin-en-chef de l’hépital 
militaire of . . . Algiers!” 

“ Sapristi!” cried Monsieur Jean ; “ but that is a good position ! 
a first-rate position ! ” 

“Tt is!” said Etienne, leaning back and twisting the point of his 
moustache. 

“T always said that he would go far!” said Monsieur la Harpe, 
rubbing his hands with a chuckle. 

“Merit, skill and perseverance always succeed,” said Monsieur 
Jean. 

“With the blessing of the good God,” said Madame Jean softly. 
“ Etienne, receive my congratulations.” 

“ And mine, and mine,” came the chorus. Nellie felt that she must 
add her little offering, and she said timidly, “ Let me also congratu- 
late you, Monsieur.” He turned sharply round at her words with a 
sudden movement of empressement. 

“You are too good, Mademoiselle,” he said. He looked at her, 
hoping for some further speech, but she said no more. 
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“Yes, it is a good position, Etienne,” repeated Monsieur Jean, 
leaning back and sipping his syrup. “But Algiers is far from home ; 
you will be lonely. What do you say, my father—shall we occupy our- 
selves with making a marriage for this famous medecin-en-chef ?” 

“T have thought much of it,” said Madame la Harpe gravely. 

A sudden flush came over the young doctor’s dark face. 

“Come,” he said, with a little laugh, “if you are so indiscreet as to 
begin such a subject before all the world, I must vanish.” 

“All the world!” said Monsieur la Harpe. ‘“ Why, you are in the 
bosom of your family!” 

“And as for Nelline,” said Amélie affectionately, “she is one 
of us.” 

“A dear little sister,” said Madame Jean impulsively. Madame 
la Harpe added a sounding kiss. 

Nellie laughed a little, and blushed still more, but she was touched. 
A contrast flashed into her mind: all this caressing, this vivacity and 
demonstrative words, the pretty flattery, the petting, and idle sunny 
life, how pleasant it was! She remembered how different it was at 
Holmedale, where every one was busy, where her Aunt Mary always 
expected her to be drawing, or singing, or working in the house, 
where her kiss in the morning was so calm and gentle. And Dick, 
how well she remembered his bitter words: “To go back would be 
the first reasonable thing you ever did in your life.” The words had 
not struck her at the time, but now they came back in contrast with 
all the petting in the new life. Then came a little pang of self- 
reproach, and a vision of Dick’s kind, sorrowful eyes looking down 
upon her with that haunting look of intense love. 

“ Mademoiselle, you are cold, you shiver; allow me to put this 
round you.” 

It was Etienne offering her a little shawl; in his manner the 
devotion of a Frenchman. 

Down below, the fire-flies came out and danced their wild starry 
dance in the valley. Nellie had shivered, but not with cold—a 
strange sad feeling stole over her. Dick, faithful, noble Dick, was 
far away, with his young vigorous life blighted by the cold touch of 
disappointment. She knew now that it must be so, and she took the 
shawl from Etienne la Harpe with a smile, and a little profusion of 
pretty French words. 

Madame Jean that night came up to the bedroom occupied by 
Nellie and Amélie, and sat down on the window-seat while they 
oosened their hair. Nellie’s was very long, and flowed all round her 
down to the knees when unbound. 

“You are like a fair Magdalen, my child,” said Madame Jean 
admiringly. 
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Nellie came and knelt beside her, putting her arms round her 
waist, ‘‘ And you are lovely as Our Lady of Sorrows,’ she said. ‘“ Ah! 
why is there sorrow to hurt this beautiful, happy world ?” 

‘Happiness is not everything, Nelline: live for anything! for 
love, for duty, for charity if you will, but not for happiness.” 

“There is nothing else for which I care to live,” said Nellie, 
throwing back her long hair and looking up at her friend, “ without 
it I should wish to die!” 

“God help you, poor little sparkling fire-fly,” said Madame Jean 
tenderly, “and God help the good, noble Englishman who loves 
you so!” 

“How do you know that?” cried Nellie, starting and blushing 
crimson. ‘I do not believe it ; he does not know what love is.” 

“Nelline! Nelline! and do you?” cried Amélie, laughing. 

“T can imagine,” said Nellie hotly. ‘“ My cousin finds fault with 
me—true love would think me perfection !” 

Madame Jean patted her cheek. ‘‘ Well, well, mignonne,” she 
said, “ your good friends will take care of you, you need not worry 
your little self about such matters. Go to bed and sleep.” 


Carter IV. 


Tue sunny days passed on. 

“How changed is Monsieur le docteur,” said Jeannette to her 
fellow-bonne. ‘Formerly he was out all day, now he spends all his 
time at home, and he is absorbed—distrait. He smokes less, he uses 
double the perfumes. What is it?” 

“Dame! it is not difficult to see!” said Célestine, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“My wife,” said Monsieur la Harpe very gravely, “I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.” 

Madame la Harpe looked startled; it was not often that her 
husband originated an idea, but when he did, it was very often a 
good one. 

“T listen, my friend,” she said. 

“We need go no further in our correspondence with Monsieur and 
Madame Lagrange. Etienne will never marry their daughter.” 

“What! never marry her! a young lady with 65,000 francs! 
Madame Lagrange would never have given a thought to Mtienne but 
for this excellent position he has acquired.” 

“No matter,” said Monsieur la Harpe, “ he will never marry her.” 

“But why, my friend?” said his wife, with suppressed ire, and 
a lurking dread that her own suspicions might be confirmed by his 
answer, 
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“ Because he has lost his heart, and set his whole affections on the 
little Englishwoman.” 

“Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, sinking heavily into a chair. 

Monsieur la Harpe rubbed his hands. “I have been reflecting 
ma femme,” he said. 

She looked up with a ray of hope—his rare reflections were apt to 
be good. 

“I propose to say nothing to Etienne,” he said, “ but to write to 
that good Englishman myself, to see whether an arrangement could 
be arrived at. These Englishmen are rich; he is her nearest rela- 
tive; it is for him to settle her in life; at all events we shall hear 
what he has to propose. If the affair fails, it will be time enough to 
thwart Etienne, but I am not without hope. Hist! not a word! let 
us keep this little affair between ourselves.” 

Madame la Harpe smiled and sighed. “Mon ami,” she said, 
“ finesse is required. What do you say? Shall we not break off 
finally the Lagrange affair, but leave both open for the time? Etienne 
may be in love, but he is too much a man of the world to let that 
interfere with a business arrangement such as marriage.” 

“It is possible!” said Monsieur la Harpe, “but God forbid 
that we should have another child with eyes like those of Jean’s 
wife !” 

“Bah! men are made of quite another paste,” said Madame la 
Harpe. 

Monsieur la Harpe went to the window, and by a jerk at the 
string of the perstennes enabled himself to see out. 

“Look, ma bonne,” he said. “ Judge for yourself.” 

The young people were all on the terrace, Amélie and Madame Jean 
seated and both embroidering, Nellie filling a large earthenware pot 
with a huge wild bouquet of sweet roses; by her side stood Doctor 
Etienne, in his attitude, the turn of head, pose, everything, the look 
of empressement almost peculiar to a Frenchman. He seemed to be 
speaking very earnestly, for they saw Nellie suddenly pause and look 
up at him, her eyes met his, and suddenly the bright pink colour 
flushed her fair little face ; she seemed to hesitate, then shyly took 
up a little rose and handed it to him. He pressed it to his lips with 
passion, and Nellie, gathering up all that remained of her flowers 
into her gown, went hastily over to Madame Jean and knelt down 
beside her. 

“Oh la! la!” exclaimed Madame la Harpe. 

“Am I, oramI not a man of penetration?” said her husband 
smiting his breast. “I go in, I write.” 

Far away in sunny Berkshire, one sweet fresh evening of the 
English summer, Dick Gordon and his mother sat in the garden under 
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rustling linden-trees, when a large and important-looking letter with 
a foreign post-mark was put into his hand. 

“From Nellie, Dick ?” said Mrs. Gordon. 

“No! but from Sauveterre all the same.” He glanced at the 
signature. 

“From the old father; how odd! What can he have to say ?” 

“Nellie has not written for some time,” said Mrs. Gordon, looking 
rather wistfully at her son. 

He did not answer; he was reading the letter, and though a fair 
French scholar, the small neat handwriting seemed not quite easy to 
decipher. 

Dick read it quite through, then without a word of comment he 
handed it to his mother. 

“ Mother, the evening is fine, I am going for a long walk,” he said. 
She thought that there was something a little odd in his voice, but 
before she could speak, he was gone, she heard his footsteps crunching 
the gravel, then a hollow sound as he crossed the rustic bridge over 
the little river, and he was gone. 

The tears rose to Mrs. Gordon’s eyes, but she brushed them quickly 
away, put on her spectacles and read the letter : 


“My pear Monsieur, 

“You may recollect that at the time of the interview I had the 
honour to have with you, I undertook to watch over and take care of 
your charming young cousin as a child of my own: at that time 
neither I nor my wife could foresee how much her amiable character, 
her beauty, her freshness and her piety would endear her to us all. 
You have doubtless heard from Mademoiselle Nellie of the arrival at 
Sauveterre of my second son Jtienne, medecin-en-chef de ’hépital 
militaire de . . . en Alger. This grade he has recently attained: it 
is a fine position, especially when acquired at so young an age ; my son 
is twenty-four years of age. His mother and myself before consign- 
ing him to so distant a station are anxious to marry him, and already 
a very desirable alliance has presented itself. But youth will be youth. 
My son has become madly in love with Mademoiselle your cousin. It 
is with difficulty I write, terrified lest you should perceive in me the 
smallest absence of delicacy when I venture to say that Mademoiselle 
Nellie, with every discretion, yet appears favourably inclined towards 
him. You are aware, my dear Monsieur, that these things are affairs 
of business. I therefore venture to ask whether any arrangements 
could be made, so as to avoid the sacrifice of these youthful and inter- 
esting sentiments. My son, with an income from his appointment of 
12,500 francs a year, enjoys also the interest of the sum that he will 
inherit at my death, namely 100,000 francs. You will naturally under- 
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stand that when a man has a competence so comfortable to offer, 

that his parents hope for some reciprocity in choosing a wife for him. 

With the assurance of my profoundly distinguished sentiments, I am, 
Jean Marre Hrrennez 1a Harpe.” 

Mrs. Gordon laid down the letter with a little gasp. “My poor 
boy,” she said to herself. 

The air blew chilly through the trees. She drew her shawl round 
her, shivered, and went indoors. 

She could not go to bed or rest. She waited in her room, as the 
slow hours struck one after another, till she heard Dick’s step on the 
stairs—a slow, heavy step, as of a tired man. She slipped out into 
the passage, and met him at the door of his room. 

“Good-night, mother,’ he said, kissing her very affectionately. 
“ Good-night, dear mother.” 


That was all that was ever said between them to betray poor 
Dick’s buried hopes. 


Cuarrer VY. 


Monsieur and Madame la Harpe awaited with ill-concealed impatience 
the answer to his letter. Things were not quite easy to manage. 
The Lagrange family were beginning to dislike the procrastination 
and indecision of the La Harpes’ proceedings. It was even intimated 
that before tho week was over, Madame Lagrange would arrive in 
Sauveterre, and this idea was by no means agreeable to the La Harpes. 

But on the first day that an answer from England could have 
been reasonably expected, it came. 

Monsieur la Harpe and his wife, both quite tremulous with excite- 
ment, had a little mild contention as to who should break*the seal, 
in which the lady prevailed. 

“ Heavens! what writing!” she exclaimed. 

“Colossal, but legible,” said Monsieur la Harpe, and he slowly read 
as follows : 

“My pear Sr, 


“ My cousin will have a fortune of 125,000 francs. But before 
finally consenting to such a marriage, as you do me the honour to 
propose, I should prefer making the acquaintance of Docteur la Harpe. 


I propose, therefore, to arrive in Sauveterre the day after your receipt 
of this letter. “ Yours, &c.” 


“Most satisfactory,” said Monsieur la Harpe complacently. “It 
more than doubles Mtienne’s fortune.” 

“Yes,” said Madame la Harpe gloomily. “It is delightful, but 
oh, mon ami, if he should not arrive before Madame Lagrange!” 

Monsieur la Harpe shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Let us not anticipate misfortunes,” he said. “And now to tell 
Etienne.” 

He opened the door and called his son. ‘The young doctor came 
in twirling his moustaches, with defiance in his face. 

Monsieur la Harpe was seated pompously, his hands spread on his 
ample tartan waistcoat. 

“My son,” he began, “on the subject of your marriage.” 

“Papa,” said the young man firmly, “my affections are engaged. 
It is with infinite pain, but without hesitation, that I am obliged to 
refuse the proffered alliance.” 

“Sir! Your affections are engaged!” cried Monsieur la Harpe, 
indignation in his tone, a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Trrevocably,” was the answer, in a voice of despondency. 

“ And may I ask the name of the young lady?” 

“Need you ask?” said Etienne, throwing out both his hands, 
‘«‘ When you yourself have presented me to her under your own roof. 
Sapristi ! one has eyes.” 

“Ts it Nellie Grey?” 

“ Ah, Papa!” 

“My son; I bestow her upon you!” 

A little cry of astonishment, then Etienne threw himself into his 
father’s arms and kissed him on both cheeks, immediately repeating 
the little scene with his mother. 

They showed him Dick Gordon’s letter, of which he approved 
highly, and he readily agreed to his parents’ suggestion—that not 
a word should be said to Nellie until after her cousin’s arrival. 

The next day Madame la Harpe, having quite forgotten that Nellie 
Grey was still ignorant of her cousin’s proposed visit, spoke of it in 
the middle of the twelve o’clock breakfast. 

“Nellie,” she said, “we shall hear the horn of the diligence 
about five o’clock, and Monsieur, your cousin, is sure to come by it.” 

“My cousin coming?” cried Nellie, very much startled. ‘ Indeed, 
Madame ?” 

“Ah! I ought to have told you, mignonne. Yes; he has con- 
sented to come at last and pay us a little visit.” 

“We shall be delighted to see him,” said Madame Jean kindly. 

Nellie did not quite know what to say. Her cheeks burned, her 
head throbbed, so various and conflicting were the feelings the news 
awakened in her. 

Docteur la Harpe, seeing her confusion, was seized with a fit of 
jealousy, and went away for the whole afternoon fishing in the Gave. 

“One would imagine you were not altogether pleased to see your 
cousin, Nellie,” said Madame Jean a little sadly. 

“I don’t know,” said Nellie, pushing her hair away from her 
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temples with rather a bewildered look. “I cannot tell whether I am 
or not.” 

“But why, mignonne? He is so good and kind, and so fond of 
his little cousin! Why, what is it, child?” 

For Nellie had suddenly put her arms round her, and burst into 
tears. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, drying her tears, but with a catch in her 
voice. “Only I am angry with myself. We were so happy and 
peaceful, every day succeeded each other with so much that was 
delightful. Iam a little sorry that any change should come.” 

“And you think that your good, loving cousin’s arrival will in- 
terrupt this happy state of things?” said Madame Jean, a little 
severely. 

“No, no! I don’t know what I mean. Do not think badly of 
me! But Dick finds fault with me.” 

“He loves you dearly.” 

“Yes, yes! Don’t you understand? A great deal toomuch. I 
am not good enough! It oppresses me.” 

There was petulance in her voice. Madame Jean understood all. 
She wiped away the tears with her handkerchief. 

“Well, don’t cry any more, mignonne, or he will think we do not 
make you happy.” 

“ Oh! he can never think that,” cried Nellie startled. 

“T don’t see how he can think otherwise, my child, if you meet 
him with red eyes and a little red nose.” 

“T will run up for some rose-water.” 

Madame Jean looked after her as she ran away, with a smile and 
a little sigh. 

“T hope the poor, brave, good Englishman will not take it too 
much to heart,” she said to herself. 

Dick Gordon arrived duly by the diligence. He went first 
to the inn to make some improvement in his appearance, as he 
had travelled day and night, but before seven o'clock he arrived 
at the Maison de Mabendie, and found the whole party just rising 
from table. 

It was exceedingly hot. The gentlemen were clad in white linen 
from head to foot. 

Nellie put out a very cold little hand to meet her cousin, and 
hardly ventured to look up at him; but when she did so, she gave: 
a little start. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick! Have you been ill?” 

“No, Nellie; certainly not. What makes you think so?” 

“You are so changed.” 

Dick’s face had grown very thin, which made his eyes look much 
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larger, and a great deal of his brown, ruddy colour was gone, and his 
expression was much graver, firmer, and older. 

“T do not think I can be more changed than you are, Nellie,” 
he said. 

“Am I changed?” she said a little coquettishly, conscious of 
trained curls on her brow instead of the old natural silky waviness, 
and of considerable alterations in dress. 

“ Yes, very much ; you look older and more sedate, and you have 
become quite a little Frenchwoman.” 

Nellie had half expected a compliment, and missed it. She gave 
a little shrug of the shoulders. 

In the evening Dick Gordon and the two parents had an interview ; 
it was almost, but not quite satisfactory. If Nellie should consent to 
this marriage, her cousin would settle five thousand pounds on her, 
but the money was to remain in England, in securities chosen by 
himself, and in the hands of trustees. Monsieur la Harpe would 
have preferred that his son should have the sole command of the 
money, but Dick was inexorable, and after all, as the old gentleman 
said, ‘“‘ Nowhere could it be in safer hands than in those of this most 
amiable of cousins.” 

It was proposed that Dick should speak to Nellie the following 
morning. He shrunk from the duty, and even proposed that the 
young doctor should be permitted to plead his cause, but this idea 
was received with such horror that Dick perceived himself to have 
been guilty of an indiscretion of some enormity and, inwardly chafing 
against all this nonsense as he deemed it, he consented. The oppor- 
tunity came immediately after breakfast. Dick stopped Nellie as she 
was following Amélie out of the room. 

“ Nellie dear, I want to speak to you,” he said gently. She became 
rather pale, but came obediently back into the dining-room. 

“They will be coming to take away the things,” said Dick 
nervously. ‘“(Can’t we go somewhere where we shall not be 
disturbed ? ” 

Nellie did not speak, but led the way into a small unused salon. 
Dick walked to the window, and began to speak with his back to her. 

“ Nellie,” he said, “ I have something very important to say to you, 
and I don’t know how to begin. You see, in England a man proposes 
for himself, but here it is different. Monsieur and Madame la Harpe 
=e me to speak to you about Doctor Etienne.” 

‘“ 1” 

Dick turned round abruptly. Nellie was standing with her hands 
straight down before her, clasped tightly, her face raised, her fresh 
lips parted, and a glowing tender light in the blue eyes upraised and 
fixed on vacancy, that he had never seen before. 
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His head sank on his breast. 

“T think I need not ask,” he said gently, “what your answer 
will be. Will you marry him, Nellie?” 

“Yes.” 

The word was hardly breathed. 

Dick turned away for a moment, passed his hand quickly over his 
face, then came forward abruptly and took her hand. 

“ Nellie,” he said, his lips quivering in spite of every effort, “‘ you 
are very young ; I stand in the position of brother or even of father 
to you. Let me ask you to consider. Etienne la Harpe is a good, 
honest, well-conducted man.” 

The words seemed to jar upon Nellie. She drew her hand away. 

“No, hear me, dear,” he said gravely. “To marry him you must 


resign your country, your home, all the habits of your youth, indeed 
even your old friends.” 


“ All this is nothing,” she said. 

Dick turned away, this time bitterly wounded, but he would not 
show it. He smiled bravely and said, ‘I have certainly said 
enough, Nellie, and Doctor Etienne may now plead his own cause. 
I will go and tell him.” 

She put her hands on his arm and looked up at him. 

“ Before you go, Dick,” she said, “ say, ‘God bless you, Nellie.’” 

“ God bless you, my own little sister.” 

“ And you—you don’t mind, do you? You know,” falteringly, 
“you always found fault with me.” 

“Well, Nellie, never again! I have resigned all my right to do 
so. Butdid I? I don’t think I did; but let me go.”, 

Dick went downstairs. He said two words to Doctor Etienne, 
who dashed upstairs three steps at a time; then he took his hat and 
went out. 

Madame Jean passed him, and caught a glimpse of his white set 
face. “Ah, mon Dieu,” she sighed, “ the world is very sad.” 

But there were two upstairs who did not think so. 


Cuapter VI. 


Dvurine the few weeks of preparation before the wedding, Dick Gordon 
went away, travelling to Pau and Biarritz, then over the mountains 
into Spain. He stayed away till the very day before the marriage. 

The ladies had often bewailed the shortness of the time, but 
Kitienne must go to Algiers to begin his new duties, and modistes 
and lingeres must be hastened accordingly. 


Dick Gordon gave his cousin two hundred pounds for her trous- 
seau, and the result was charming. 
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On the very day on which Etienne and Nellie were married, old 
Benoite’s son was ordained. 

“ A good omen!” said Madame Jean. 

The last moment came, all must separate; bride and bridegroom 
bound to their far-distant home ; Dick back to England with a weary 
weight of chill disappointment on his young heart; Madame Jean, 
strong to suffer and strong to pray, left at Sauveterre. 

There were tears and sobs and kisses. 

Doctor Ktienne twisted his moustaches and looked on. 

“Take care of her,” said Dick, his warm grasp hurting the young 
Frenchman’s delicate hand. 

“That is the affair as much of my honour as of my heart,” he 
answered, and embraced Dick on both cheeks. 

Nellie leant forward in the carriage as they drove away, watching 
till the very last. A little tiny pang stole across her even then. 
Dick was nearly a head taller than Etienne or any man there. “ It 
is all very well,” she said to herself a little impatiently, “but poor 
dear Dick puts every one out of proportion.” 

Dick Gordon went home. He found his mother waiting for him 
at the door. 

“* Well, mother dear,” he said, “ I have married her.” 

“My dear Dick, what?” 

He gave an odd little laugh. 

“T have become so used to French ways,” he said ; “ I have married 
her to Dr. la Harpe.” 

“T hope she will live to repent it,” said Mrs. Gordon, a hot, 
burning feeling rising in her breast against the girl who had brought 
the shadow on her son’s life. 

“God forbid,” said Dick hastily. 
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Au Autumn Morning. 


AvTEr a night of storm, the morning breaks, 
Grey, soft, and still, 
Each little bird within its bush awakes, 
A voice in feathers, and with right good will 
Tunes up for the sweet music birds have played 
Since the glad day when little fowls were made. 


The swarthy crow alights upon the field 
Mid silver dews; 
His keen eye marks the savoury grub concealed, 
Nor fears he for the wetting of his shoes ; 
Woe to the worm who crawls abroad, a prey 
Where hunger waits with cruel beak to slay. 


Hunger, imperious lord, thy stern decree 
Brooks no dispute ; 
Never a despot wielded spell like thee, 
O’er reasoning man, and ruminating brute— 
Old serpent, in thy coign of vantage curled, 
Thy well-poised lever moves the mighty world ! 


Who whets the sickle for the golden corn 
On yonder hill? 
Who wakes the reaper in the misty morn, 
To garner crops for sleepers lying still ? 
Restless and ruthless master, at thy call, 
Harvests are reaped, and Sloth will leap a wail. 


Who gives a savour to the poor man’s bread 
No monarch tastes ? 
Wins the rare pearl thro’ peril dark and dread ? 
Plants a fair garden in deserted wastes? 
"Tis thou, great motive power of mortal toil ; 
And fruit is plucked when thou dost stir the soil. 
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Yea, fruit is plucked—what cries of muffled glee 
Arouse mine ear? 
Away, ye mannikins, that apple-tree 
Bears fruit forbidden! Ah, the case is clear, 
The roystering wind last night hath wrought me ill, 
And boys are boys, with many a void to fill. 


In ragged breeches, pockets have no holes, 
An instinct wise 
In thrifty mothers—they, poor patient souls, 
Must build up life with small economies ; 
They mend their nets, and have their sure reward, 
Rough winds blow dumplings to the frugal board. 


But, lo! the gallant sun comes forth to cheer 
All hearts and eyes ; 
Across the stream’s bright mirror, shining clear, 
The little dabchicks skim with joyful cries; 
And in cool depths, below the bridge’s rail, 
The old trout lies, and moves a cautious tail. 


The cows that pasture by the river’s brim, 
Contented eat ; 
And feeding, in the distance, golden dim, 
On the hill acre where we cut the wheat, 
Sheep, stepping slowly through the stubble, seem 
A flock in fairy-land, where poets dream. 


O Autumn Morning, sweet enchantress, rest, 
Fly not so soon! 
Whisper thy secret to this troubled breast, 
For all the world is listening ere the noon; 
Alas, already shines the perfect day, 
The magic morn hath vanished away! 


C. B. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK, ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 





XIV. 


THE FRENCH ARMY OF THE EAST. 


Juuivus Casar said of the French of his time that they com- 
menced a war like men and finished it like women. Machiavelli 
accepted this estimate as applicable to the French of his own 
period. That it is not true of those who invaded the Crimea, is 
fully established by their having fought to the end of that war 
with the same military valour and indomitable resolution which 
they displayed at its commencement. The greatest privations 
and the most destructive sicknesses did not shake their determi- 
nation, weary their patience, or exhaust their power of endurance. 
Reinforcements frequently arriving from France certainly kept 
them in a much better state than that of the British troops, 
whose smaller number obliged them to pass every second night 
in the flooded trenches, and every other day at work on the road 
from Balaclava to the camp, or laboriously conveying along it 
the provisions daily required for their maintenance. The French 
soldiers were in their trenches only one night in five, and they 
enjoyed more regular supplies, with less fatigue in carrying 
them ; but still they had a life of considerable hardship, although 
no murmur or complaint was ever heard from their lips. They 
were always to be seen busying themselves cheerfully with the 
cooking of their food, the washing of their clothes, and the clean- 
ing of their rifles and belts. Unremitting occupations in very 
rigorous weather did absolutely nothing to reduce the French 
soldiers to inaction in any great proportion, while the British 
ranks were generally thinned down to one half, at least, of their 
numerical strength. Fourteen thousand men were at one time in 
the hospitals and ambulances of the latter, whose whole force 
amounted then to twenty-seven thousand. Some of these were 
disabled by wounds, but the majority suffered only from disease, 
long-sustained over-exertion, and under-feeding. In moments of 
danger, as at any other time, the high spirits of the French often 
found quaint expression. 
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“ Forward, comrades!” cried a recruit, in the heyday of youth, 
when going into action. “ We shall have a ball in the head, or a 
leg the less to take us to the Hotel des Invalides.” 

In the ambulance, another exclaimed to his commanding 
officer, who was offering him a heavy purse for having thrown 
himself before a Russian sabre, which would have brought his 
chief, instead of himself, to the ground : 

“No, my colonel, we do not want to be paid for taking a little 
amusement on our own account.” 

A corporal sat on the ground beside a soldier, in equally sorry 
plight, waiting fora mule to carry them to hospital. “We are 
very sick,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “but we would mount the breach 
even now, if our regiment were in a storming party, just to 
show the Russians what French soldiers can do when they are 
sick.” 

A dying young officer in his tent asked the surgeon if a glass 
of lemonade could be allowed him, only to remind him of the Café 
de Paris on the Bouvelard. The surgeon said that he would bring 
him a lemon next morning. “I shall be dead to-morrow morning, 
doctor,” he answered, “Could you not send my servant for one 
now?” On being assured that his end was not yet quite so near, 
he said: “ Well, I can wait if the garcon is sure to bring it; he 
shall have his pour boire as well as myself.” It was brought to 
him by the surgeon, and was greatly enjoyed by the suffering 
officer, who died a few days afterwards. 

It would be superfluous to accumulate instances of hardship 
and patience in the French army during that dreadful winter. 
The Imperial Government took pains to conceal proofs of its own 
bad management, which was nearly as fatal to its troops as that 
of the British Government was to our army, while there was no 
secret about the latter in England; but it cannot be controverted 
that, in the French field force of seventy thousand men, an 
average of three hundred and fifty invalids were sent every day 
to hospital. It was not astonishing that so much black crape 
should be seen on hats and sleeves in France at that time, in 
grim contradiction of cooked official statements. The continual 
conveying of so many wounded, frost-bitten, scorbutic, and cholera 
or typhus patients from the camp to the port was a sad process. 
The groans were heart-rending, and no relief was possible. 
Sometimes a sudden squall of wind with heavy rain or snow would 
fall upon those martyrs, as they jolted in torture over the rough, 
rocky road. It was occasionally difficult to get them on board the 
transports without delay, and they would then have to lie on 
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tossing lighters in the surf until they could be hoisted into the 
ships. A stormy passage across the Black Sea had generally to 
be lived through, if they could live so long with little care; but 
many who were embarked never landed, and were simply thrown 
overboard, without enclosing hammecks or cannon balls to sink 
the corpses in the sea. I do not mean to imply that such suffer- 
ings, undergone by French invalids, were not shared by those of 
the British army to an equal extent; but I confidently assert, 
as the result of my personal observation, that the exemption from 
them, which was claimed in Paris for the French army in the 
Crimea, was not founded on fact; and the unabating cheerfulness 
of the men forming that force was all the more remarkable and 
praiseworthy. 

In action, there could be but one opinion of the gallantry of 
the French soldiers, and of the military skill of their officers. If 
a fault could be found with either class, it would be the apparent 
difficulty experienced in restraining them. When charging the 
enemy, the privates seemed to know no control, and the officers 
rarely attempted to exercise it. Perhaps the latter were aware of 
the impossibility of holding the ranks of their men in hand. 
However this may have been, an indubitable fact was the im- 
petuous rush of the French troops into the hottest of every fight 
in which they were engaged. The Zouaves are really astonishing 
warriors. Rather too much has been said, however, of the dashing 
bravery and invincible fortitude displayed by them on all occa- 
sions. No praise has been left for the other branches of the 
French army. It was not Zouaves alone who supported the 
British troops so valiantly at the crisis in the battle of Inkerman, 
and line regiments have given us as valuable assistance in fierce 
attacks on our trenches as the Zouaves did, in company with them, 
during the final charge which drove the Russians to the river 
Tchernaya. Without the crushing advance and fiery courage of 
the French regular infantry, that victory, amongst others, might 
have been less brilliant. It was continually repeated on the 
Boulevards that the Zouaves alone would take Sebastopol, and 
that every advantage gained throughout the war was due to them. 
Their charge is indeed terrific. With rifle bullets whizzing about, 
cannon balls bounding along, and bomb shells bursting among 
them, they tear on with a shrieking din that is quite appalling. 
They fiercely fence with their fixed bayonets till they conquer or 
fall. In the latter case, they lie writhing with rage and agony, or 
die with a scowl of defiance on their faces. To see such a spectacle 
of horror, would open the minds of people who complacently 
discuss at home the merits of their fellow-countrymen struggling 
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for victory on blood-stained battlefields. But they need not think 
that the Zouaves, though certainly the most noisily picturesque 
of soldiers, are the only Frenchmen who did their duty in the 
hard-fought encounters of the Crimea; and, without detracting 
from their distinguished warlike qualities, we must admit that 
other French troops have also deserved to be classed with the 
bravest of the brave by their glorious bearing before the enemy 
there. 

The French Army of the East had now been newly organised 
in a manner indicating an intention of undertaking more active 
operations. This hope proved abortive, and it became known that 
it had been based on the feeble foundation of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s strategical abilities and acquirements. The force 
was formed into three army corps. General Forey was placed in 
the chief command of that which had to continue the siege. He 
was undeniably possessed of great military capacities, but his 
efficiency was impeded by unpopularity with the troops, who 
could not trust him enough to carry out his designs with alacrity ; 
and his intercourse was not sufficiently cordial to insure an active 
and willing co-operation on the part of the officers under his 
command. The Second Army Corps had as commander-in-chief 
General Bosquet, who was a universal favourite, both with his 
own force and with the British Army. Endowed with exceptional 
abilities and the most chivalrous gallantry, he had gained much 
experience, while his presence of mind never failed him on any 
emergency. The Third Army Corps was the reserve, which was 
the only force under the personal command of Genera] Canrobert. 
He was rapidly losing, through his incorrigible indecision of 
character, that degree of prestige with which he had succeeded 
Marshal St. Arnaud in the supreme command. Including the 
reinforcements coming from France, each Army Corps would be 
about thirty thousand strong. It was a fine field force, but it 
was not destined to reap its merited laurels before a change took 
place in the hand and head directing it. 


XV. 
NIGHT SORTIES. 


Tue position of the Allied armies had been, during the last few 

winter months, far from advantageous. Nothing had been done 

to further the attack. The Russians were raising works with 

great activity, some of them within short musket range of the 

English and French trenches. Nightly, sorties were made with 
VOL. LXVI. 21 
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results more or less murderous on both sides. The siege was 
beginning to assume the aspect of a defence on the part of the 
Allies. The investment of Sebastopol would have required a 
much larger force than was available, and, without investment, 
the Russian defence was stronger than the Allied attack. There 
might have been other means of reducing the place; but strong 
objections, though these were not apparent, must have prevented 
their being attempted. A strong force might have been marched 
from Eupatoria to intercept the communications between Sim- 
pheropol and the beleaguered city. The Russian garrison of the 
latter, being thus isolated, must have fought a battle in the open 
country to re-establish its connection with its base of operations. 
In such an engagement the Allies would probably have been 
victorious, and Sebastopol would then have lain at their mercy. I 
mentioned this idea in my correspondence with Lord Stratford, 
who wrote to me that he was very much struck with it, but that 
it must have suggested itself to the commanders-in-chief, who 
would naturally be able to form a better judgment of its merits 
than he could. Some days later, I received another letter from 
the ‘Ambassador on this subject. He informed me that he had 
thought there would be no harm in communicating the contents 
of my letter to Lord Raglan and Lord Lyons, disowning all inten- 
tion, at the same time, of interfering in a question so utterly 
foreign to his functions. They had replied to him that they had 
talked it over together, and were both of opinion that something 
of the kind might be profitably attempted in another direction. 
They thought that an attack on the towns of the Sea of Azov 
would have the same effect in calling out a considerable portion 
of the garrison of Sebastopol to meet it, and would add the 
immense benefit of cutting off the principal source whence pro- 
visions were drawn, Simpheropol being no more than an inter- 
mediate base of supplies between the ports of the Sea of Azov and 
Sebastopol. Lord Stratford expressed great satisfaction with this 
project, which he assured me that he had pressed on the serious 
consideration of those who could take steps to carry it out. 

Five hundred and eleven pieces of artillery were at that time 
in position before the ramparts of Sebastopol. They would all be 
ready to open fire in a few days, but, as long as any of them were 
still unprepared, none were discharged, because a general bom- 
bardment was the object in view; and day after day thus passed 
without a renewal of the attack. Both the English and the 
French armies were eagerly entrenching their own positions, as if 
they anticipated another assault like that of Inkerman. The 
French works were even carried so far as to fortify Kamiesch, 
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with the view of securing facilities for embarkation in the event 
of an abandonment of the siege. The cannonade commenced at 
last, and some damage was done to the Russian defences. But 
the fire of the Allies ceased unexpectedly after twenty days of 
constant bombardment. It was said that there was a lack of 
ammunition. The real intention soon became known, however, 
which had been merely to induce the Russians to attack the lines 
of the Allies, where measures had been taken to give them a 
warm reception. The Russian commanders were not led into 
that error, and the artillery fire proved abortive. The effects of 
each day on the earth-works were fully repaired by the garrison 
during the following night. 

There had been several night attacks on the trenches, but 
without leaving other evil consequences than repeated losses of 
valuable lives. The most important of them was led by General 
Krulef, who was in command of a column formed of twelve 
battalions of soldiers. Another detachment, under the orders of 
naval officers, was composed of sailors, Greek volunteers, and four 
battalions of soldiers. The first column was marched against the 
French right, and the second against the English line defended 
by the Gordon and Chapman batteries. These Russian troops 
greatly outnumbered the French and English forces which they 
attacked. A battalion of Zouaves was the first to perceive the 
enemy, advancing silently in the dark. Two general volleys, 
promptly delivered by it, committed great havoc among the 
Russians, who had not expected so ready a resistance, and they 
halted in confusion. General Krulef quickly rallied his men, and 
brought them on in double time, with bayonets fixed, over their 
dead and dying comrades. The charge was repulsed, and the 
Zouaves, followed by the whole French force, dashed after the 
retreating enemy. Major Banon, whom I knew well, was in 
command of the Zouaves, and fell dead with a bullet through the 
lungs. Major Dumas, chief engineer officer of the French trench, 
received two bayonet wounds in the shoulder, but still stood on a 
gabion, cheering on three French battalions to support the 
Zouaves, when he was surrounded by several Russian officers, 
and despatched by them with their swords on refusing to 
surrender. Two English detachments, from the 7th Fusiliers 
and the 97th Foot, were taken by surprise by the other Russian 
column. Captain Browne, of the former regiment, was shot dead 
by the commandant of the Greek volunteers, who was himself 
immediately killed by the bayonets of the English Fusiliers, 
The 34th Foot, commanded by the brave Colonel Kelly, who was 


so much liked in the camp, had the mortification of seeing him 
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wounded and taken prisoner without the possibility of a rescue. 
Major Gordon, of the Royal Engineers, was struck by two bullets, 
but not mortally wounded; and he continued giving orders for 
the defence with the greatest coolness and the utmost precision. 
Having got the English detachments under cover of the batteries, 
he commenced driving the Russians back by showering grape 
shot on them, which he had not ventured to attempt as long as 
the two forces were fighting hand to hand, lest his men should be 
sacrificed with the enemy. The English infantry then opened 
and kept up a withering fire, and their assailants finally ran to 
the ramparts, which they did not reach without tremendous loss. 
Six hundred of the French were killed or wounded in this serious 
night engagement, twelve of them being officers; one hundred of 
the English, four of whom were officers; and fifteen hundred of 
the Russians with forty officers. 

In the French ambulance I saw next day a Russian captain 
lying next to a French captain, each wounded by the other. 
They were conversing in the most friendly manner, the Russian 
being perfect in French. Both of them described to me, with 
much laughing and joking, how each had tried to get his sword 
into his adversary’s heart, as they lay fiercely embraced on the 
ground, before they became insensible from loss of blood. A 
shout of merriment hailed the story from another bed, on which a 
sous-officer of Zouaves was having his leg amputated below the 
knee. After laughing long and loud, he quietly remarked to the 
surgeon, who was performing the operation, that the short 
breeches of his uniform were more handy for the purpose than 
the long trousers of line regiments. 

Shortly afterwards, Colonel Egerton, commanding a detachment 
of his regiment, the 77th, in the advanced trench before the 
Great Redan, attacked two rifle-pits in the night, to silence their 
fire, which was directed on his position. At the point of the 
bayonet he took them, killing many of their occupants, and 
driving the remainder into the town. He returned to his trench 
with the body of Captain Lempriére, of his own regiment, in his 
arms. When he reached it, and was just descending into it with 
his heavy burden, fire was opened on the trench from the rampart, 
and turning round to ascertain whence the shots came, he received 
a rifle-ball in the mouth, which killed him on the spot. This fine 
officer was much regretted in the camp. 

The Russians had a strange habit, in their night sorties, of 
taking long ropes to hold along the ground, and trip up our men 
as they rushed out of the trenches to attack them. Prisoners 
were thus frequently taken, and lives too, when resistance was 
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made. Our men sometimes played them successful tricks. One 
night, when that very unmilitary manouvre was being prepared, 
they left the trench at a great distance, and, coming behind the 
Russians, opened fire upon them. Being taken by surprise and 
thrown into confusion, they tried to run, but fell into the trench, 
where a sufficient number of English soldiers remained to make 
them all prisoners, and march them under escort to the lines. 
On another occasion, a strong party lay down in front of the 
trench, as if to check a sortie, which had been announced by a 
spy. This ambuscade was allowed to be seen from the rampart, 
and two large bodies of Russian soldiers came out a long way off 
to the right and to the left. Wheeling inwards, they bore down 
on each side, and commenced firing. The English party had 
crawled into the trench in silence, and the two Russian detach- 
ments blazed away at each other without discovering that neither 
of them was English until they charged with the bayonet. They 
then effected a rapid retreat, while a perfect deluge of bullets 
poured upon them from the trench. Unfortunately, they carried 
off with them an English subaltern, who had stayed too long 
watching the enemy’s discomfiture ; and he was mortally wounded 
by a shot from his own company after he had been made prisoner. 
Next morning, a white flag was seen on the Russian rampart. 
Firing immediately ceased on both sides. A grey-coated colonel 
advanced to hand over to a British staff-officer, with the compli- 
ments of the Russian commander-in-chief, an India war medal 
worn by that subaltern, who had died of his wound during the 
night in the great hospital of Sebastopol. Rolled in paper, was 
also consigned an English rifle-bullet, with a duly attested certifi- 
cate that the principal medical officer of the Russian garrison had 
extracted it from the subaltern’s wound, without having been 
able to save his life, 


XVI. 


DISCORD BETWEEN THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF. 


Axout this time, one of the despatches written by General Canro- 
bert to the Emperor Napoleon concluded with an assurance that 
the most cordial terms existed between Lord Raglan and himself. 
So uncalled-for a statement would have suggested to a diplomatist 
of the old school that misunderstandings had begun to arise 
between the two commanders-in-chief. The judgment of that 
diplomatist would not have erred. Lord Lyons and Admiral 
Bruat, in answer to inquiries made by them, had received favour- 
able reports on the safety of navigating the Sea of Azov with 
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steamers of light draught. The two admirals therefore offered 
to attack the towns on the shores of that inland sea, in order to 
prevent the provisioning of Sebastopol from being’ carried on as 
heretofore from thence, by destroying the magazines of wheat 
supplying the Russian garrison, together with the means of trans- 
port to it. Lord Raglan accepted the proposal, which had pre- 
viously been recommended to his favourable consideration by Lord 
Stratford, as already stated. General Canrobert objected. to the 
expedition, but Lord Raglan succeeded in convincing him of its 
advisability, and overcame his objections. A squadron was pre- 
pared, consisting of several English and French men-of-war, 
to convey Sir George Brown and General D’Autemarre, with their 
two divisions and a small Turkish force, to the shores of the Sea 
of Azov. It had sailed, when a telegraphic despatch from Paris 
ordered General Canrobert to concentrate all his troops for an 
overwhelming attack. He hastened to the English head-quarters, 
and informed Lord Raglan of his being about to send a fast 
steamer to bring back the French contingent of the expedition. 
The English Commander-in-Chief remarked, with consummate 
tact and temper, that the Emperor could not have contemplated 
the recall of the Sea of Azov expedition, the sailing of which had 
been telegraphed to him, without alluding to it in his order of 
concentration of troops. The French General replied that he re- 
garded the telegram as an order to that effect, and that he meant 
to obey it. Lord Raglan then said that he would not recall Sir 
George Brown and Lord Lyons, who should proceed with their 
troops and ships to fulfil their mission alone. He hoped that the 
Frenchman, on hearing this, would not persist in his purpose ; 
but, when he saw the despatch boat Dauphin sail with an order 
to Admiral Bruat to return with the French vessels and forces, he 
consulted Lord Stratford, who was with him on a visit at the 
time. The Ambassador, rightly judging that an open rupture of 
the harmony, which had hitherto existed between the two camps, 
would do more injury to the interests of the Allies in the war 
than the arrival of Russian provisions, which might ultimately be 
provided against, urgently advised him to send a similar order to 
Sir George Brown. This was done by Lord Raglan, after an 
announcement to General Canrobert. that unforeseen circumstances 
had induced him to change his mind on the subject. Before re- 
ceiving that order, Sir George Brown had resolved on proceeding 
to the towns on the Sea of Azov, with the English troops and 
ships, and without those of France. Both he and Lord Lyons 
were said to have deeply felt the unbecoming part which they had 
been made to play in the expedition on which they had embarked ; 
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but they well knew, as I have reason to believe, that no one was 
to blame for it except the French Commander-in-Chief. 

General Canrobert had proved himself to be altogether unfit for 
the high position which he held ; but he was nevertheless a man of 
fine impulses, and thoroughly imbued with an ardent zeal for the 
success of the siege. He had said,on one occasion, to a knot of 
officers who were engaged in discussing the chances of that success, 
that, if the sentry before his tent could take Sebastopol, he would 
give him his general’s plume to wear, and himself shoulder the 
man’s rifle till he should come back. This saying was repeated in 
proof of the fable related, that he had voluntarily handed over 
the command-in-chief to General Pelissier, and placed himself at 
the head of that officer’s division. It may also have given rise to 
that fable, when he was seen to pass from the supreme to a 
divisional command, on General Pelissier’s arrival from Algiers, 
to take the place of General Forey, who had been superseded. 
That the alleged theory of the change of command was fabulous, 
is fully shown by a letter written to the Emperor Napoleon by 
General Canrobert, in which he acknowledged the receipt of 
an Imperial order to transfer the command-in-chief to General 
Pelissier on account of “ the very false position produced by the 
sudden recall of the expedition to the Sea of Azov.” 

It was one of the self-delusions of Napoleon III., that he had 
inherited his uncle’s genius as a strategist; and he had been 
guilty of the extreme folly of drawing up at Paris a plan of the 
Crimean campaign, as imbecile in conception as it was impossible 
of execution. When it reached General Canrobert, he communi- 
cated it to Lord Raglan, according to instructions received; and 
the disciple of Wellington found no difficulty in pointing out its 
defects for the reconsideration of the Emperor. It was for the 
carrying out of this scheme that the concentration of the French 
troops was ordered. The famous scheme was that sixty thousand 
troops, half of them French and half Turkish, under the command 
of General Bosquet and Omer Pasha, should blockade Sebastopol, 
without attempting to press the siege any further ; that fifty-five 
thousand troops, half of them English and half Sardinian and 
Turkish, under the command of Lord Raglan, should cover the 
blockading force from the mouth of the Tchernaya to Balaclava ; 
and that forty thousand French troops, reinforced by twenty-five 
thousand more French troops, then at Constantinople, under the 
command of General Canrobert, should embark for Alutcha, and 
march to Simpheropol, which town they could easily seize, by a 
coup de main, and hold as the French capital of the Crimea, 
whence the whole peninsula would be gradually taken possession 
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of. Lord Raglan curtly remarked, after a perusal of the paper, 
that the blockading force would be driven into the sea by the 
sorties of a garrison twice as strong as itself; that the covering 
force could not hold a position whose flank was turned by the 
garrison ; and that the expeditionary force might take Simphero- 
pol, but that a nearer base of operations for Sebastopol would be 
formed at Baghtsheh Serai. He then politely handed back the 
precious document to General Canrobert, and never alluded to the 
matter again. 

The stars must have erred in determining the lot of Napoleon 
III., who had in reality none of those qualities which are usually 
regarded as the conditions of either military or Imperial great- 
ness. He possessed a smattering of several branches of learning, 
and a thorough acquaintance with none; but he was so blinded 
by conceit as to be incapable of ever perceiving that he laboured 
under an error; and, even when his sagacity was most evidently 
at fault, his self-complacency remained unshaken. All that he 
looked for in such a case was a convenient way out of the troubles 
which he had brought about for himself and others. In this 
instance, the way out of them was found for him. 

A review of the French force was held in honour of Lord 
Stratford. It was explained to him that so efficient an army 
could well undertake the operations proposed by the Emperor, 
and that the objections to them suggested by Lord Raglan were 
quite unfounded. The Ambassador was too cautious to take any 
part for or against the military movements in question, but he 
could not fail to foresee the evil consequences which might arise 
from a continued disagreement between the English and French 
commanders. He took steps accordingly, and Napoleon’s unex- 
pected telegraphic order made Generals Canrobert and Pelissier 
at once change places. The former had lost his master’s sympathy 
and favour by reporting to him that his plan of the campaign 
could not be carried out without the co-operation of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, which he had found it impossible to obtain. 
The Emperor could not extricate himself from the consequences 
of the blunder into which he had fallen, otherwise than by chang- 
ing the French Commander-in-Chief, a measure strongly urged in 
influential quarters, and by an order to the new one to adopt the 
views of Lord Raglan. General Pelissier therefore took the place 
of General Canrobert, and Napoleon’s first telegram to the former 
was, “ Agissez de concert avec Lord Raglan.” 
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XVIL. 
THE SEA OF AZOV EXPEDITION. 


Lorp Lyons and his colleague in command of the French fleet, 
Admiral Bruat, soon received orders to prepare squadrons in 
order to carry out the previously abandoned project of destroying 
the Russian corn-stores and coasting vessels in the Sea of Azov. 
Arabat is a town which had been used, since the commencement 
of the war, as a starting-point for the land carriage to Sebastopol 
of grain, which was brought thither in small brigs from the 
shipping ports on the coasts of the great wheat-growing plains 
of Southern Russia. It was, therefore, highly desirable to destroy 
it. The town stands on an isthmus which separates the inland 
sea from the Euxine, and opens for navigation at the Strait of 
Yenikaleh, the ancient Cimmerian Bosphorus, which took its name 
from the Celtic race of the Cimmerii occupying its shores, and 
gave it to the whole of the Crimea. 

A very learned and button-holding Irish lieutenant of one of 
the line-of-battle ships in the expedition, told me quite seriously 
that he and the other Celts in the squadron had come from 
{reland, Scotland, Wales and Brittany to claim their own property. 
There appeared to me to be a decidedly Hibernian ring in his 
argument. He said that he belonged to the Milesian tribe which 
had founded Panticapeum, the Cimmerian capital. It was true, he 
continued, that two thousand five hundred and seventeen years 
had elapsed since their ancestors had been driven by the Scy- 
thians, under Mithridates, from the shores of the Palus Meotis, 
or Sea of Azov, when that great king was attempting his wild 
and abortive march against Rome by land, after his defeat by 
Pompey in Asia Minor. They then wandered forth in search of 
new homes, subsequently called after them, as were the Cumrie 
Islands in the Firth of Clyde; but, he added, there is no law of 
prescription or statute of limitation applicable to the case. The 
present inhabitants of the Crimea, being Tartar, are of Scythian 
origin, he argued, as well as all the Uralian portion of the Russian 
nation; and it would only be taking back the lands which their 
forefathers had wrested from the ancestors of the Celts. There 
might be a legal question about the income drawn from these 
estates during more than twenty-five centuries ; but that, he said, 
was a part of the affair which might be settled by an amicable 
arrangement. Fortunately for my patience, the hour struck just 
at this point of the lieutenant’s modest case, and he was reluc- 
tantly obliged to hurry away to relieve the officer of the watch. 
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The squadron was composed of six English line-of-battle ships 
and twenty-seven smaller steamers, with three French line-of- 
battle ships and nineteen lighter vessels. The troops embarked 
were the Highland Brigade and a detachment of English Hussars, 
the division of General D’Autemarre, and a small Turkish divi- 
sion: in all, fifteen thousand men, of whom three thousand were 
British, seven thousand French, and five thousand Turkish. Sir 
George Brown had the command of the whole force. The Russian 
troops for the defence of the shores were a division of infantry 
and a brigade of artillery, under the orders of General Krasnof, 
with two regiments of Cossacks, commanded by the Hetman 
Shomulof. General Wrangel was sent with an infantry and 
cavalry force of five thousand men to reinforce those troops, and 
afterwards Prince Labanof Rostofski also arrived with four more 
sotniés or squadrons of Cossacks. ‘The whole force under the 
command of General Wrangel was thus about twenty thousand 
men. The expectation that an attack on the towns of the Sea 
of Azov would have the same effect, in drawing out a large army 
from the garrison of Sebastopol, as the intercepting of the com- 
munications between the besieged city and Simpheropol, thus 
proved illusory, and the importance of the Sea of Azov expedition 
was reduced to the mere destruction of provisions destined for 
the Russian army. 

Ships had been sunk in the Strait of Yenikaleh to obstruct the 
entrance into the inland sea, but, fortunately for the Allied squad- 
rons, the breaking up of the ice had cleared away this impediment. 
Great blocks had been blown through the passage by strong north 
winds, and had crushed the hulls and rigging of the sunken 
vessels. The admirals seemed to care little for the fire of the 
forts on the two sides of the Strait. While they advanced to 
attempt the passage, an English and a French brigade were 
landed to attack the batteries. Before these were reached, the 
Russians spiked their guns, blew up their powder, and evacuated 
their positions. Two Russian gun-boats, anchored in the Strait, 
then opened fire, and it was returned by the English gun-boat 
Snake, which was steered towards them. Lord Lyons transferred 
his flag to the Banshee, a despatch-boat whose light draught 
enabled him to approach the shore. Admiral Bruat sent the 
French frigates Fulton and Mégere to support the Snake and the 
Banshee, which fired on the Russian vessels until they hurried 
away through the Strait, and left it open. The Allies thus gained 
command of the passage into the Sea of Azov without any loss 
whatever, and solely through the alarm created by the prestige 
which they had won before Sebastopol. 
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The troops were sent to Kertch, where they were to remain 
until they should be required in the inland sea. This proved to 
be an unfortunate measure. The Tartars of the town, who had 
suffered oppression from Russian officials, induced the Turks, with 
whom, as Mussulmans, they fraternised, to avenge their wrongs on 
those who were in the position of enemies to the Allies. That 
the temptation was yielded to by the Turks will not surprise any 
one who has lived in Turkey; but the fact that British and 
French soldiers were seen joining in acts of pillage, was calculated 
to excite as much astonishment as indignation. The excuse they 
made was that General Wrangel, on retiring, had cut off the 
aqueduct supplying the town with drinking water; and, having 
been unable to obtain any but that of half-putrid wells, they had 
entered Russian houses to drink from their tanks and reservoirs. 
The English and French officers formed themselves into patrols, 
and paraded the streets, arresting all who were found with 
plunder, and who received no mercy. 

During these abominable disorders, I chanced to meet in the 
street the learned Irish lieutenant, to whom I expressed the 
surprise and horror with which I had heard of them. 

“Well,” he replied apologetically, “I do not see anything very 
heinous in people going into houses which other people have 
built on their ground.” 

“ And in plundering them?” I inquired. 

“No one took more than the value of the ground taken from 
him,” he replied. 

“T wonder what Lord Lyons would say, if he heard you talk- 
ing in this way,” I remarked. 

“Oh, mind, I am speaking quite confidentially,” exclaimed the 
officer, at the mention of his admiral’s name. 

“T have no wish to be made the confidant of such opinions,” 
I answered. 

“ As you like,” he retorted jauntily. “ But I may remind you 
that your name is a pure Gaelic word, and I believe you to be 
one of us, a true Celt yourself.” 

“Whatever I may be,” I said, “I mean to do my duty as an 
officer in the Queen’s service.” 

“Surely you would not betray a brother Celt by saying a word 
of this to Lord Lyons,” he appealed, in evident alarm. 

“T will certainly not say a word about it,” I replied, “if you 
promise to keep your ethnological nonsense to yourself in future. 
Perhaps these plunderers have heard something of it; and, if so, 
you might be broke by court-martial for inciting them to pillage 
and mutiny.” 
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“T promise, I promise,” he cried; “but will you not promise 
never to mention my name in the matter ?” 

I gave him my promise, and I left him, with a strong convic- 
tion on my part that nothing is more dangerous than a little 
knowledge. 

A naval campaign was organised for the ships of light draught, 
consisting of twenty-one small steamers, five of which were French 
and the remainder English. They were placed under the respec- 
tive commands of Captain Lyons, the Admiral’s son, in the Miranda 
of fourteen guns, and Captain Béral de Sedaiges in the Lucifer of 
six guns. Besides these steamers, a considerable number of large 
ships’ boats were rigged and armed to accompany the expedition. 
It first entered the Bay of Berdiansk, one of the chief shipping 
ports of the Sea of Azov, and burned all the stores of grain and 
coasting vessels there without resistance. From thence it pro- 
ceeded to Arabat, which was the most important station. It was 
defended by a fort mounting thirty guns. A short bombardment 
reduced the place, and rendered it incapable of serving as a 
station for supplies. Captain Béral returned to Yenikaleh to 
bring up more flat-bottomed boats which were required, and 
Captain Lyons steered for Genitchi. Prince Labanof Rostofski 
commanded a battalion of infantry, two field pieces, and a detach- 
ment of Cossacks in the town. He made some show of defending 
the harbour, but Captain Lyons summoned him to surrender. The 
answer was a feeble fire from the field pieces. 

The work of destruction commenced. Ninety coasting vessels 
were set fire to, and all the corn magazines were demolished. 
Only one man of the squadron was killed. Taganrog, the greatest 
commercial city of the Sea of Azov, was the next point attacked. 
Five steamers were all that could come within a distance of fifteen 
hundred yards from the town, on account of shallow water. The 
garrison consisted of a battalion and a half of infantry, besides a 
regiment of Cossacks, without artillery, under the command of 
General Krasnof. A summons of surrender was sent to him, and 
he replied that as many troops as he had might be landed to 
decide the fate of Taganrog by a fair fight on shore. “If the Allies 
conquer, the town is theirs. If the Russians conquer, the Allied 
squadron may sail away in peace.” This answer was treated as an 
untimely joke, and fire was immediately opened on the town by 
the men-of-war and by a line of boats carrying swivel-guns. The 
magazines of grain were laid in ruins, and marines were landed 
to ascertain what other damage had beendone. They found that 
upwards of two hundred coasting vessels had been battered to 
pieces or burned, and a hundred and forty-eight cargoes of 
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wheat completely destroyed. The squadron sailed away in the 
direction of Marianpol, another large town, which was treated 
in precisely the same manner. It was discovered that, during 
a long delay in negotiating under a flag of truce, a large quantity 
of grain had been conveyed in boats on the river Calmius to the 
village of Sartani, twelve miles from the town. The armed 
launches of the squadron were at once sent up the stream, and 
the whole village, with every grain of corn in it, was committed 
to the flames, after a weak attempt to defend it on the part of a 
regiment of Cossacks sent out from the town. At Gheisk, whither 
the expedition next went, more prudence was shown by the 
governor, who readily gave up all the wheat in the town to 
be burned, on condition of other property not being attacked. 
Temriuk followed the example of Gheisk, and the destruction of 
all the corn supplies in the Sea of Azov was thus completed. 

A small squadron remained to preserve the command of that 
sea for the future, and to deprive Sebastopol permanently of this 
source of supplies. The route by Perecop was now the only one 
by which these could be forwarded, and it could at any time be 
obstructed by a force sallying out from Eupatoria, which place 
was definitively occupied by the Allies. The Sea of Azov expedition 
was therefore a judicious movement, which Lord Raglan and 
Lord Lyons deserve the credit of carrying out in spite of the 
opposition of General Canrobert. It is true that Lord Stratford 
helped them not a little. It was young Captain Lyons who took 
the chief part in the execution of the plan; and he displayed 
great ability and determination in his manner of conducting all 
its details, as was universally acknowledged at the time. 
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Ja an Sm Garden. 





“That time,—O times !—” 





——“T remember the girl as if I had seen her yesterday,” said 
Madame Sophie R——. “I donot know her history; I have never 
seen her again. But what Ido know, I widl relate to you, since 
you wish to hear it :”— 





Not far from the city of L lies a little inn garden by a 
river. It is now some years since circumstances obliged me to 
spend a twelvemonth in L I am not used to the life of a 
great city. I found little in it to please me; and it was with 
delight that I one day accidentally discovered this garden, to which 
I could go easily, in which I henceforward found myself again and 
again with pleasure. A quarter of an hour by train brought me 
to a small station, at which I alighted. A brief space of dusty 
high road then lay before me, still bearing traces of the adjacent 
city in mean houses, in ragged wayside weeds whitened by the 
dust or splashed by the mud raised by a hundred carts and 
waggons that daily lumbered along to the city gates, in frequent 
wineshops and a half-listless folk, in all the shabby life, lacking 
the characteristics of town and country alike, which clings about 
the outskirts of a great town. But a sudden turn brought me 
at once to a scene that had the charm of absolute peace among 
rural surroundings. A deep winding lane ended in a quiet little inn 
set between poplars and green hedges. Cocks and hens were for 
ever pecking about the grass-grown threshold of the open door, or 
straying into the passage that led through the house; ducks 
quacked and straggled to and from a shallow pond ; pigeons cooed ; 
the deep resonant bark of a chained house-dog announced every 
new-comer, An atmosphere of homely country life, in short, lay 
about the whole place; it seemed to me a paradise of peace 
and sunshine and quiet that I had found, when I first discovered 
the little inn in its sheltered nook. A trellised vine was trained 
above the door in front, and behind the house lay the garden of 
which I have spoken. It was a long strip of ground shut in on 
either side by high bushy hedges and rustling poplars. There was 
no turf and hardly any flowers to brighten the uniform gresn ; only 
a few straggling roses, a few bushes of rosemary set in some plots 
of thrifty vegetables near the house. Lower down, green vine- 
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covered berceaux afforded a cool shelter from the sun; and at the 
extreme end of the garden, divided from it only by a low ivy- 
grown wooden palisade, ran a river which gave the whole place 
its character and itscharm. It was not a wide or rapid river: on 
the contrary, it was ajgentle stream, so narrow that every wild 
flower growing among the deep grass in the opposite meadow 
could be seen from the garden; so quiet, that its unruffled 
surface had almost the glassy stillness of a pool, and its clear 
depths reflected each tree and bush, each blade in the fringe of 
grass that overhung it from the high banks, each leaf of the 
water-plants its tranquil current hardly stirred. Above and 
below the little inn the river made a bend; willows and elms 
closed in the prospect, and added the charm of the mysterious 
beyond to the deep seclusion of the scene. Immediately opposite 
the garden lay a breadth of verdant meadow land shut in by rising 
ground behind, by trees on either side; red and white cows 
sometimes wandered there, or came down to where a break in the 
overhanging bank had allowed a muddy path to be trodden to 
the river’s edge. For sunlight and shadow, for peace and the 
suggestions of peace, for coolness and verdure, and silence 
unruffled except by the inarticulate murmur of ripple and birds, I 
know of no spot to equal my little river garden. 

I describe it minutely, for it is inseparably connected in my 
mind with the girl whom I saw there for the first and last time. 
As I think of her, it shapes itself in all its details as the back- 
ground to her image. 

I had visited it often through the long, hot summer; I had 
made friends with the cheerful hostess; I had dined there and 
sat through some long afternoons, reading and writing at one 
of the little green tables set about in shady corners. I even 
thought at one time of leaving the city altogether during these 
sultry months, and of establishing myself at my little inn; a 
fresh white curtain swaying to and fro in an upper casement 
seemed to promise an equally fresh interior; a cool retreat with a 
verdant prospect of trees and green-shadowed water. But on 
reflection I gave up this idea. I feared to miss part of the charm 
of my garden in becoming familiar with it, in losing the sense of 
contrast between the hot roads and its leafy freshness by bringing 
the dusty cares of every-day life to desecrate this tranquil nook, 
devoted hitherto to leisure and enjoyment. One grows an epicure 
in these matters, I find, as one grows old; a naive pleasure, a 
fresh impression becomes a treasure to be hoarded, not recklessly 
used or flung aside after the careless fashion of youth. Therefore 
I resolved to stay in the city; and I was confirmed in this 
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resolution by a certain Sunday afternoon excursion that I made 
to the little inn. Alighting from a crowded train and issuing 
from the station, I found the road lively with carts and public 
vehicles filled with young men and city maidens ; and long before 
I reached my garden, the sound of loud voices, of song and 
laughter, warned me of what I should find. I looked and fled. 
I did not grudge them the garden, Heaven knows. It was I who 
was out of place. But since it was quiet I had come to seek, I fled. 

It was more than a week before I went again. I arrived early 
and found, as was not unfrequently the case, that I had the 
garden to myself. It was drawing towards the end of the summer, 
and the mellow sunlight, the sense of ripeness in the air, gave, 
as I remember, an added sense of repose to the quiet spot. I 
had seated myself in my favourite corner ; the hostess happened 
to be absent, but the little maid had served me my usual noonday 
meal of coffee and eggs; I had arranged my books and writing 
materials on the little table before me and on the bench at my 
side, and was looking forward to a long and peaceful afternoon, 
when two new-comers entered the garden, and arrested my 
attention. 

At the first glance, indeed, I took them to be merely such a 
bourgeois couple as sometimes strayed into the garden to break- 
fast; but a closer observation made me at once change my 
opinion. The man, who was tall, fair, and handsome, was no 
bourgeois. His hands, in one of which he carried a pair of dogskin 
gloves, were white, with carefully-kept nails, and a plain seal 
ring on one finger ; his coat was well cut ; he had an air of ease and 
good society. The girl, who was quite young, wore a neat pink 
cotton gown, rather faded in the wash, with a white muslin bow 
carefully tied under her linen collar; on her head, when she 
entered the garden, was a little white net bonnet with pink 
ribbon strings, a trifle faded like her gown; but this she at once 
removed and hung up on the branch of a tree, showing some thick 
twists of dark hair. She was slight, and she was also pretty, but 
more through colouring and expression perhaps, than through 
feature ; her cheeks had a charming natural bloom, set off by her 
pink gown ; her eyes, which were small rather than large, shone 
with a brilliant fitful light under their dark lashes; she had a 
determined, almost stubborn-looking mouth and chin, and not at 
all a classic nose. Her hands, which were gloveless, were pale 
and smooth as those of city girls used to a sedentary life are wont 
to be, but neither well-shaped, nor well-kept; on one finger she 
wore a little cheap coral ring. 

They had given their orders apparently on their way through 
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the house, and sat down at one of the little green tables to await 
the arrival of their meal. My presence did not seem to disturb 
them in the least; though as they had placed themselves just 
opposite me, I was near enough to hear every word they said. 
Their conversation, in fact, was unintelligible to me, as it turned 
almost exclusively on persons and incidents well-known to both, 
with rapid passing allusions toone thing and another. It was the 
girl who talked most ; leaning forward a little, her arms folded 
on the table, she spoke“with great vivacity ; whilst her companion 
lounging back in his chair, with his hands in his pockets, 
responded by an occasional word and nod. Now and then she 
sprang up and mimicked a gesture, a step, a movement; then, 
reseating herself, talked on as before. The restless gaiety of her 
manner, in which there was no affectation and which yet seemed to 
me not altogether natural, contrasted with the immobility of her 
companion. She laughed a good deal, whilst he hardly took the 
trouble to smile. All the effort, all the exertion of the conversa- 
tion, were on her side. 

She paused at last in her eager talk, and sat silent for a moment, 
leaning back in her chair, her hands clasped behind her head, her 
bright eyes gazing before her; then jumping up, she began to 
flit about the garden with the half-springing step and inconsequent 
movements ofachild. Espying a solitary flower ona climbing rose, 
one of the few roses which the garden produced, she sprang to get 
itand failed; it hung too high overhead. She desisted after one 
or two attempts, and the man, who had been watching her, slowly 
rose and went to the spot. He was tall, as Ihave said, more than 
a head taller than she was, and reached it without difficulty. 

“Here is your rose,” he said, holding it towards her. 

She did not at once take the flower. She had torn her finger 
with a thorn and was holding it in her mouth. “Give me your 
handkerchief,” she said in a moment. 

He drew a handkerchief from his pocket and gave it to her. It 
was a cambric one, with an initial embroidered in one corner. 
The girl took it; then using her teeth as scissors, she cut the edge 
of the hem, tore off a long strip that included the initial, and 
wound it round her finger. 

“There!” she cried in a joyous voice. ‘“ Whoever embroidered 
that for you, will never have her work used by you again.” 

“T have not an idea who worked it,” he answered. “ You, 
perhaps. One buys them by the dozen.” 

“T don’t do embroidery,” she said rather curtly. She took the 
rose from his hand. “This is mine?” she said. “ Well, then, I 


give it to you. It was for you I wanted it.” 
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She put it in his buttonhole, and felt for a pin with which to 
fasten it securely, but could not find one. “No matter,” she said, 
“it will hold. Now promise me one thing—that you will keep it 
always.” 

He looked down at the flower. “Always? This rose?” he 
said. “Do you know what a dead rose looks like? Like that ”— 
picking one from the rose tree. ‘“ What on earth should I keep a 
thing like that for ?” 

She laughed. “Well, give me that,” she said, snatching the 
dead rose from his hand and thrusting it inside her frock. “ Now, 
we've each got one; and if I keep mine, you might keep 
yours.” 

“T don’t in the least want you to keep it,” he answered ; “ but 
do if you like. You're always rather sentimental, you know.” 

“Tm not; you know I’m not,” she cried. “But I suppose one 
may have feelings.” 

“No, don’t,” he said, walking away towards the table again. 
This scene had passed so close to me, that I had inevitably heard 
every word that was spoken ; and now, as her companion turned 
his back on her, I saw a look of pain that momentarily 
whitened her cheeks and, lips come into the girl’s face. She stood 
motionless, her brows drawn together, her fingers tightly inter- 
laced, apparently struggling to master some almost overpowering 
passion or emotion. She succeeded. In another moment the 
blood came rushing back, her fingers unlocked ; witha snatch of 
song, and the same gay springing step as before, she ran up the 
garden to meet the white-capped maid who was advancing with a 
tray. 

“ Here is our breakfast,” she cried. “ And Iam hungry. What 
have you ordered? Will there be chocolate and galette and 
an omelette ?” 

They sat down together just within the shadow of one of the 
vine-covered berceaux, precisely opposite to where I still kept my 
seat and my book. Between us lay only the garden path, flooded 
by the hot midday sun. The girl interested me, and as it was 
they who had chosen their position opposite me, I found no indis- 
cretion in keeping the seat I had previously held. Their repast 
lasted a long time. I observed, however, that whilst her com- 
panion made an excellent meal, the girl, who had declared herself 
hungry, touched hardly anything. All the delicacies she had 
desired, appeared, and she allowed herself to be helped from each 
dish in turn ; but she employed herself in feeding a cat and dog 
belonging to the inn, who had come and seated themselves, one 
on either side of her. Her gay mood had changed a little; she 
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talked less and looked more at her companion, who did not look 
much at her, but rather at the plates and dishes before him. 

“ We are extremely dull,” he said at last, taking out his watch, 
“and we may have to spend an hour yet in this hot little hole of a 
garden. I shall go and order some champagne.” 

He rose as he spoke and walked away towards the inn. The 
rose, loosely fastened in his buttonhole, fell out as he moved. He 
did not notice it, but the girl did. She picked it up, pressed it 
with a passionate gesture to her lips, then thrust it hurriedly 
inside the bosom of her frock, pressing both hands tightly over 
it with an energy that brought the varying colour to her cheek 
with a rush. When her companion returned, she was idly tracing 
a design with her forefinger in some spilt red wine on the green 
table. He glanced down at his coat. 

“Where is my rose ?” he said. 

“ Have you lost it?” she answered, without looking up. 

“T suppose so—I had it a moment ago.” 

He looked down and about him on the dusty ground. She also 
stirred slightly, and with the point of her shoe moved aside the 
leaves that clustered at the foot of the vine trellis. He resigned 
himself. 

“You will have to get me another,” he said. 

“ Never,” she answered, leaning back in her chair with folded 
arms, and looking at him with a smile at once defiant and provok- 
ing. “TI will never give you a rose again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. “As you will,” he said; 
“T shall not die for want of a rose.” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence. “Die!” she said 
then. ‘TI believe you will never die, unless it be of old age.” 

“Thank you for the prophecy,” he said, laughing, “and may 
you prove a true prophet. Here; let us drink to your old age 
and mine.” 

The champagne had been brought ; he filled a glass and passed 
it toher. She just touched it with her lips, then springing to 
her feet, held it aloft whilst ina clear untaught voice she sang a 
drinking song, which an opera recently the fashion had made 
popular. Her companion, who was smoking, joined in the chorus 
with alazy hum, watching the while, with half-closed eyes, the 
rings of smoke that he puffed into the air. She sang the song 
through ; at the end, whether by accident or intention, I do not 
know, the glass fell crashing to the ground. 

“Bravo! bravo!” said hercompanion. “ Excellently well sung! 
But you have lost your wine.” 

He pushed his own glass towards her as he spoke. She took 
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no notice of it, but dropping into her chair, sat with her elbows 
on the table, her chin propped on her hands, gazing before her 
into vacancy. 

“Do you know what I should like better than anything in the 
world?” she said, suddenly turning to her companion. 

“What?” he answered. 

“To go once, only just once, to a box at the Opera.” 

“ Well, I will take you,” he said. 

“You will?” she cried eagerly. “Oh, when?” 

“ To-morrow night.” 

She sprang to her feet again, clapping her hands. “To-morrow 
night—do you mean really to-morrow night ?” 

“Certainly I mean it,” he said. “I will take a box to-morrow, 
and call for you in the evening.” 

She stood looking at him, her hands clasped as though in 
ecstasy. All at once a shade stole over her face. 

“This dress,” she said, looking down at it and lifting a frill, “it 
will not do—and it is the only one I have.” 

“Oh, it will do well enough,” he answered carelessly ; “put a 
flower in your hair. You always look charming, you know.” 

“ But I want to go to a large box,” she said, her eyes widening 
a little as with anxiety, “in the centre of the house, where I can 
see every one and be seen.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand; but you will do very well. You can 
put a rose in your hair.” 

“The dead rose,” she said with a laugh. 

“ What do you mean?” he said, frowning a little. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered ; “see, here is some one come to 
speak to you.” 

She turned quickly round as she spoke the last words, and stood 
with her back to him, her hand pressed tightly on her heart. 
The little inn-maid had approached once more to tell the gentle- 
man that his horse and servant had arrived and were waiting. 

“T must go,” he said with a certain alacrity. He paid the bill 
that the maid had brought, and rose. 

“You don’t mind staying here alone till the train goes?” he 
said as he buttoned up his coat and drew on his gloves. 

“‘Not in the least, oh, not in the least,” she answered; “it is 
only half an hour, you know.” 

“Then I will be off at once. I have no time to lose.” 

He took up his hat, but still lingered a moment as though he 
hesitated to say some final word. It was she who spoke it. 

“Till to-morrow evening, then,” she cried in her clear, childish 
‘voice. ‘ You will call for me?” 
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“Yes, yes; that is it,” he said with an air of relief, and putting 
on his hat. “TI will call for you.” 

They walked up the path together—she with her springing 
steps at his side. About half way up the garden she paused, and 
without any formal farewell apparently, allowed him to go on 
alone, whilst she stood, one hand shading her eyes, the other 
pressed on her heart, in a way that seemed habitual with her. 
He walked on up to the inn, but before entering it, turned, and 
looked back. Instantly the girl started from her attitude, waving 
and kissing both hands in a sort of joyous adieu, till he had turned 
again and passed out of sight. One minute longer she stood, whilst 
a sound of horses’ hoofs could be heard retreating up the lane, 
fainter and fainter in the distance. Then she turned. Gropingly, 
as though blinded by the sunlight, she made her way to the table 
again, and fell back in a chair as though she had been shot. 

I thought she had swooned, so colourless was her face, so 
motionless her closed eyelids and loose, hanging hands. I went 
up to her, and raised her head, which had fallen back against 
the wooden framework of the berceau. She had not fainted, for 
she roused herself at the touch and sat up, leaning forward, her 
head drooping a little, her arms straight and rigid, her hands 
tightly clasped, like one in a paroxysm of anguish. 

“ Oh, I can’t bear it—I can’t bear it—” she said, as if the words 
were wrung from her. 

“You are suffering. Can I not help you?” I said, trying to 
take one of her cold hands in mine. But she resisted the attempt, 
though I believe she was hardly conscious of my presence. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it—” she repeated with a moan. She sat 
motionless for a moment, gazing before her with blank eyes. 
Suddenly she started to her feet, and stood with her face turned 
towards the inn. Her lips moved, but no words were audible. 
She made a step or two forward in the direction of the house, 
but her strength failed. She caught at the table to support her- 
self, and sank back again in the chair in the same deathlike 
immobility, with the same deathlike pallor as before. Unable 
to guess the cause of her misery, I could yet divine by the 
reaction now, by this utter prostration, what the last hour had 
cost her. The wine still stood on the table. I poured out a 
glass and held it to her lips. She tasted it, then sat up and 
drank it eagerly. It revived her, if only to a keener anguish; it 
gave her the power and the will to speak. 

“TI never wished him good-bye,” she said in heartbroken 


accents. “I might have said one word; and now it is too late. 
I shall never see him again.” 
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She wrung her hands as in bitter regret or self-reproach. No 
one could see a fellow-creature held by such mortal anguish as 
hers, without striving to find the clue to it. 

“ Who is it you will never see again?” I said. ‘“ Not your friend 
who has just now left you? Is he not to take you to the Opera 
to-morrow night ?” 

“Oh, the Opera——” she said, clasping and unclasping her 
fingers. ‘He was so anxious to deceive me, he forgot. There 
is no Opera now.” 

It was true, though I also had forgotten it. There was no 
Opera at that season. In a moment she began to speak again, 
rapidly and excitedly. 

“He thought to deceive me, but I deceived him,” she said. 
“He could never have guessed that I knew. He would have 
hated me if I had made a scene. He used to like me, he said, 
because I was always bright; and he will remember me bright. 
I was just the same to him to the very last, though I knew I 
should never see him again.” 

She paused. Even then, though her words were apparently 
addressed to me, I doubt if she were fully conscious of my 
presence. She never once looked at me, or turned her eyes in 
my direction. 

“How did you know?” I asked her at last. 

“T was told,” she said, more absently; “and I inquired, and 
found it was true. When he asked me to come here to-day, I 
knew it was for the last time, and knowing what I did, his manner 
told it me too. We have often been here,” she went on, a little 
wildly, looking round her. “This frock—it was new the first 
time we came—and he said he liked it better than any dress he 
had ever seen.” She started to her feet again, both hands pressed 
with the familiar gesture on her heart. “Oh, I can’t bear it— 
I can’t bear it!” she cried. 

We were interrupted. “Lisa, I have come!” cried a voice 
from the upper end of the garden. 

A young woman, poorly clad in a dingy brown gown and shawl, 
came running towards us with outstretched hands. 

“Ts he gone?” she cried breathlessly. 

I do not know what it was that moved the girl. Whether the 
outspoken question acted like an as yet unrealised presentiment 
of her woe; whether the familiar apparition of her friend recalled 
too vividly the dusty gloom of the work-a-day life from which 
she had emerged, to which she was about to return. For one 
moment she stood looking at her with startled eyes; the next, 
with one swift rush she had reached the end of the garden, she 
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had cleared the low palisade, and sprung into the river. So swift 
was her movement, that we heard the splash and noted the meeting 
waves, whilst still too struck with horror to move from the spot. 

She was instantly rescued. Just below the garden a little 
wooden platform supported by piles driven into the bank, pro- 
jected into the stream, and made a mooring-place for a boat. 
The boatman, a strong-built elderly man, was there, preparing 
to loosen his little bark. Heheard the plunge. As the girl rose, 
he caught at her dress with his hook, and with his sturdy arms 
lifted her out of the water. Almost by the time we had reached 
the bottom of the garden, she was standing beside us again in the 
sunny path, dazed, dripping, half-stunned, but otherwise not the 
worse. She stood still in the centre of the path, and looked down 
at her mud-stained frock. 

“Tt isa good thing it will wash,” she said in a minute with a 
laugh. 

Her friend put her arm in hers and tried to draw her towards 
the inn; but she resisted, and freed herself from the grasp. She 
looked round her, shivering in the bright sunshine, and pushing 
back her long hair, streaming with wet, from her face. The man, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, had gone back to his boat. No 
alarm had reached the house; we three were alone. All at once 
the girl dropped on to a bench close by, and broke into an agony 
of weeping. Five minutes before, I doubt if she could have shed 
a tear; now the cold, the clinging wet of her garments, the phy- 
sical wretchedness and discomfort, had touched a lower chord of 
misery, and she wept convulsively with despairing, heartbroken 
sobs. Her friend, meanwhile, stood beside her. She was a pallid, 
rather sullen-looking young woman, with a worn face. She did 
not speak, but put her arm round the younger girl, who turned 
presently and hid her face against her friend. In another minute 
she rose, and suffered herself to be led away to the house. 

I followed them, but only to desire the maid to see to their 
comfort and give them anything they might need. Then I 
returned to my afternoon’s work. I cannot say I did much. 
Shaken and startled by the scene I had just witnessed, my 
thoughts were with the girl who had roused in me an interest so 
sudden and so deep. I did not goto her. Involuntarily I had 
been an intruder in a tragic hour of her life; the recognition that 
the intrusion had not been unwelcome lay with her; and with 
her friend at hand, I knew she would not feel herself helpless or 
deserted. Still I was unwilling to go away without seeing her 
once more. ‘The hours passed: the girl’s bonnet still hung on 
the tree where she had tied it in the morning, and by this sign I 
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knew that she and her companion had not yet left the inn. 
Towards evening, when I was preparing to take my departure, 
the bonnet was fetched; and returning to the house, I met the 
two in the passage, and found that they proposed returning to 
the city by the same train as myself. The girl looked pale and 
languid, and disinclined to speak. The pink cotton was clean and 
dry again, her dark hair was neatly coiled; but all the pretty 
colour was gone from her cheeks, all the light had died out of her 
eyes; her frockzhung about her in limp folds, and the crisp white 
muslin bow, which had given the last touch to her dress, had 
disappeared. All the freshness had gone from her toilette of the 
morning as from herself. 

Her friend, I fancied, kept a sort of jealous guard over her, and 
we travelled back to the city in different carriages. On arriving, 
however, I sought her out before leaving the station. The 
interest she had awakened in me was too keen for me to let her 
go without some parting word. 

** Will you come and see me,” I said, laying my hand on her 
shoulder, “‘or may I come and see you? I should like to know 
something of you, to hear how you are.” 

She looked at me in silence. 

“No,” she said at last, shaking her head, “ your life lies there— 
mine here”—pointing with her two hands; “we have nothing 
more to do with each other.” 

The words were defiant ; but her voice and the look in her eyes 
were not. The next moment she had disappeared with her friend 
in the crowd. I have never seen her again. 


It was long before I revisited my river garden. A desecrating 
breath had passed over its green berceaux, a life-tragedy had 
troubled the peace of its limpid waters. It was already autumn 
when I saw it again; the paths were damp, the yellow vine- 
leaves were beginning to thin. The silent melancholy discouraged 
me—lI went there no more. 


E. F. Poynter. 
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Mountain Sdyl. 


Translated from HEINE. 


Part I. 


1. 


On the hill-side stands a cottage, 
Where now dwells a miner old, 

Round it grow the tall green fir-trees, 
And the moonlight glimmers gold. 


2. 


And inside there stands an old chair, 
Wonderfully carved and wrought ; 

I am he who sits there dreaming, 
Thinking many a pleasant thought. 


3. 


At my feet there sits a maiden, 
’Gainst my knee she rests her head— 
She has eyes like blue stars shining, 
And a mouth so crimson red. 


4, 


And the dear blue stars look upward, 
Gaze upon me wondrous mild, 

On her mouth her soft white finger 
Lays in mirth, the playful child. 


5. 


Near at hand the mother spinning, 
Heeds not what we softly say, 
While the father plays the Zither, 

Singing gaily some old lay. 
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6. 
And the child then whispers gently, 
Fearful to disturb the air, 


Many a simple secret telling, 
And confiding to my care. 


7. 


“Once we often went to Goslar, 
Where it is so bright and gay ; 

But those pleasant times are over 
Since the grandame passed away. 


8. 


“Tis so lonely here in winter, 

When it snows the whole long day, 
Till it seems that we are buried 

In a snow-drift far away. 


9. 


“T am fearful as the children 
Of the wicked mountain sprite, 
And I, trembling, think I hear him, 
As he roams about at night.” 


10. 


Suddenly she bends her head down, 
Frightened at the words just said, 
Covers up the blue eyes tightly, 
To exclude the vision dread. 


11. 


Louder still the fir-trees rustle 
In the night wind to and fro; 

And the spindle gently murmurs 
To the Zither, soft and low. 


12. 


“Be not frightened, little maiden, 
Of the wicked spirit’s might, 

There are angels watching round you, 
Thro’ the day, and through the night.” 
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Part II. 
1. 


Just outside, the fir-tree branches 
Tap against the lowly door, 

And, like ghosts, the moonbeams stealing, 
Softly glide across the floor. 


2. 


Now we are alone together, 
Father, mother, gone to sleep, 
All around is hushed and quiet, 
Wrapt in slumber calm and deep. 


3. 


“Oft you tell me you are praying, 
But you tremble as with fear; 

Then I, too, would quake and shudder, 
If I did not see the tear 


4. 
“In your dear eyes gleaming kindly ; 
And a tender light and true, 


Sheds its ray on all around you, 
Beaming softly on me too. 


5. 


“Yet it seems your faith is feeble, 
Say, what fear you, love you most? 
Say, believe you in the Father, 
In the Son, and Holy Ghost?” 


6. 


“T believed, my little maiden, 
When I was, like you, a child, 

In the Father, Lord of Heaven, 
God, omnipotent and mild. 


7 


“He the beauteous earth created, 
Man, and beast, and bird, and flower— 
Sun, and moon, and stars in heaven— 
Summer, winter, storm, and shower. 
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8. 


“When I grew a little older, 
To be thoughtful had begun, 
And could reason for myself, dear, 
Then believed I in the Son. 


9. 
“In the loving Son, who loving, 
Unto us revealed His love, 
And for us came down to suffer, 
Leaving His high throne above. 


10. 


“In my calm, unlearned manhood— 
Now unmeet it were to boast— 
Yet my heart beats high with ardour, 

Zealous for the Holy Ghost. 


1]. 


“Strongholds of the Knightly Robbers, 
He destroyed and laid them low, 
Overthrew the might of tyrants, 
Freed the slave from thraldom’s woe. 


12. 


“ And He heals the broken-hearted, 
Stays the wrath of sinful men, 

And, the hearts in anger parted, 
Turns to tender love again. 


13. 


“All things hurtful He opposes 
With His strong, protecting arms, 
And, when tried and sorely tempted, 
Stands between our souls and harm. 


14. 


“Knights there are, ten thousand thousand, 
Thronging heaven’s path of light, 

By the Holy Ghost elected, 
Clad by Him in armour bright. 
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15. 


“Tn the sun their swords are flashing, 
Wave their banners in the breeze— 

Would’st thou like, my little maiden, 
Once to see such knights as these? 


16. 


“Then look up and kiss me, darling, 
I, of this Great Host, am one, 

Fain the Lord of Hosts to follow, 
And to serve the Three in One.” 


HEINE. 
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Doniel Macmillan. 


Mr. Moztey in those delightfully indiscreet and cynical reminis- 
cences, which we are all reading, says of the farmer, that while 
the labourer has his fixed wages, and the landlord his fixed rent, 
he, the farmer, has to take his chance of the weather, markets, 
casualties of all kinds, &c. 

This is the predicament of the Publisher. He must pay his 
paper-maker, printer, binder, and he has also to pay for his 
advertisements. Then he has the author of a work to arrange 
with, whilst he himself has no fixed profit for labour paid him. 
He must take his chance of the season, of the markets, and he has 
his “casualties of all kinds.” He has met with hard criticism, 
which in the main we believe to be unjust, since account has 
never been fairly taken of the anxieties and losses which attend 
even the most successful publishers.* 

Amongst the few successful publishers, Daniel Macmillan will 
always rank highly. His biography, just published, and written 
in excellent taste by Mr. Hughes, is well worth perusal. It is a 
little book, but little and good, throwing light upon a character 
of great spirit and energy, as well as of high moral excellence, of 
a generous enthusiasm, and a nice discernment of all that is best 
in men and books. It is refreshing, too, to see in an age of 
indifference and doubt, a man steering his course, sustained by a 
firm belief in God’s guidance, and with the sense of responsibility 
resulting from it. 

If ‘Daniel Macmillan’s Life’ were only the life of a successful 
man, it would not have the charm it has on other and better 
grounds. Indeed in some sense he had not success, for as he 
progressed in his business, so he fell back in his health, so 
that at no period of his life was he able to rest and be thankful. 


* In a recent article in the Saturday Review, the writer says it is a 
mistake to suppose that there is great risk in the business, and that nine 
books out of ten pay. No publisher of any wide experience will endorse 
this. It is to be wished that a number of authors will band them- 
selves together in friendly company, and try to solve the problem of 
getting all the profit they can out of their books. Till something of this 
sort is done, complaints, founded on a few exceptional cases, can have 
no weight with the public, who are persuaded that they proceed from un- 
appreciated authors. Lord Beaconsfield has told us who make the critics, 
and generally these are they who are the assailants of the publisher. 
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“ My life has never been an easy-going life,” he says, “ one thing 
after another has occurred to prevent my enjoying ease and quiet- 
ness.” But in truth Macmillan felt that there were, to use his own 
words, “greater things than ease, and than riches or high position 
could purchase,” and it struck him that better than success was 
the “being noble and gentle, and just and true, and meek and 
lowly of heart.” In fact he had a lofty ideal of life, and en- 
deavoured to attain it. 

Daniel Macmillan started with few advantages, we cannot say 
none, being persuaded of the value of good parents, and especially 
of a good mother. All that was best in Carlyle, all that was most 
honest and sterling, had this source, and if, to avail ourselves of 
an Irishism, one generation of Irish could have Scotch parents, 
probably the Irish difficulty would be over. No one can read 
some of the Scotch biographies without being impressed with the 
hardy, honest, robust and moral training of the children, and we 
find Carlyle and Macmillan each thinking their father the very 
best man in the world. So also with the mother, of whom, in 
Macmillan’s case, he writes, ““She was one of the noblest and 
purest spirits ever manifested in the flesh.” 

This advantage, namely of excellent parentage, nature’s gentle- 
hood, Daniel Macmillan enjoyed, and so his character was well 
formed. With this advantage men have yet sometimes gone wrong 
for a season, lending an ear to the fascinations of the world, and 
only recalled at last by the deeply-implanted memories of eariy 
training ; but this was not the case here. The father of the now 
celebrated publishers, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, “did a 
little farming,” but had a large family to bring up, and being an 
anxious man, and eating the bread of carefulness, and being much 
exposed to rough weather without that diet which might have 
enabled him to bear it, his constitution broke up, and this whilst 
Daniel Macmillan was still a youth, so Daniel had early to go 
out into the world, and was apprenticed to booksellers, and learnt 
well his trade. After his apprenticeship he comes to London, 
and hopes to be engaged by the Longmans; but there was no 
vacancy for him there, and he passes a fearfully anxious time with 
his slender purse in London. 

“ I was miserable. I walked about the streets, but saw nothing. I was 
jostled on the streets, yet I saw no face that I cared about, scarcely 
noticed those who pressed on me. The strangeness of everything in- 
creased my misery. I prayed. I tried to pray. I thought. I tried to 
think ; my mind was a strange whirlpool.” 

This misery comes to an end, as, blessed be God! all miseries do. 
He hears of an engagement at Cambridge with Mr. Johnson, 
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a bookseller there, which he accepts, and where he is made very 
happy. Whilst here he reads voraciously and apparently to good 
purpose such authors as Jeremy Taylor, Landor, Carlyle and 
Leighton. Extracts occur in his journals at this date from 
Milton, Andrew Marvel, Voltaire, Gibbon, Boileau, Tasso, Virgil, 
Landor. All this reading he went through “to qualify himself,” 
as he said, “more thoroughly for the highest walks in his 
business,” —“ as well as educating himself as aman.” The rising 
men in the University came to know him and recognised that he 
was no ordinary man, and this led to what gave pain to his gene- 
rous nature, for people “‘ passed Mr. Johnson’s desk to consult the 
Scotch shopman as to their purchases.” So he resigned his post, 
and came back to London, entering into relations with Seeleys of 
Fleet Street. His journals show that dependence was getting 
irksome. Conscious of superior parts, and that he only wanted 
a field for his talent and enterprise, he embarks in business for 
himself in Aldersgate Street. At this time he had been a reader 
of Maurice’s works, and the tendency of his mind was towards the 
Broad Church party, a tendency intensified by the kindness and 
liberality of Archdeacon Hare, who lent him the capital on which 
his house was founded. 

From this time his correspondence becomes of some interest, 
because, though it is the fashion with a few literary men to 
sneer at the bridge which carries them over—and many a 
bridge has a publisher to provide some authors—yet it does 
so happen, that there are authors of other kinds who have 
entertained a lasting friendship for their publishers; and 
Daniel Macmillan acquired and maintained, as he deserved to 
acquire and maintain, the entire confidence of all for whom he 
published. 

Here is an extract from a letter of Macmillan to Llewellyn 
Davies, on Carlyle’s speaking of the indistinctness of Plato: 


“. . . Idon’t think Carlyle right about indistinctness in Plato, who 
is chiefly remarkable for his firm determination to get himself and his 
student to see whatever they are looking at, and not to mistake it for any- 
thing else, and not to be fobbed off with mere talk ‘about it, and about 
it” But ‘most lofty Athenian gentleman;’ dreadfully ‘at his ease in 
Zion,’—seems to me to hit off Plato to the very life—that is as he appears 
to a Scotchman who has had a ‘ Hebrew-Christian-Calvinistic’ training. 
There is none of the yearning over the sins of the world which expresses 
itself in ‘Tears run down my cheeks because men keep not Thy law,’ nor 
‘I could wish myself accursed for my brethren’s sake.’ He has no feeling 
of bearing the sins of the world. Vice and mean conduct are very ugly. 
He would do all in his power to banish them: but he — of them in 
the tone of a ‘very lofty Athenian gentleman.’ 
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Maemillan writes to his brother Alexander from Hurstmon- 
ceaux, when on visiting there Archdeacon Hare: 


“ Hurstmonceaux, June 17, 1851. 


“Hare noticed a curious fact, that Wordsworth had taken great pains 
to educate himself as a poet, and had produced nothing before his 
education was complete. The ‘White Doe of Rylstone’ was his latest 
production, and that was written about 1815 or 1816. All that went be- 
fore consisted of slight things, even in voluntaries and the like, but no 
great or sustained effort to produce that of which the prelude or excursion 
were but as the commencement. I expressed some surprise at his meagre 
catalogue of the most obvious amusements of London—which he gave as 
his view of that wonderful place. He said, first of all, London at that time 
was the most barren place, and he does give what really were then its chief 
amusements. The theatre was the only thing that had life and vigour, 
and that, from his great ‘difficulty in dramatic appreciation, would have 
no interest to him—and the same defect made all the obvious outside life 
of London look very silly to him. He was wrapt up in his own views of 
things, which hindered him from understanding and even seeing what was 
not included in his own world. He despised much that was despicable, but 
was often too sweeping in his condemnations. The time in which his 
visit to London is laid was a most narrow party-period of English 
history. There was nothing but Whig and Tory patter till the Spanish 
war appeared, when England began to show a better, more national 
spirit.” 

We next find Macmillan firmly established at Cambridge. The 
leading men of the University meet at his rooms and are attracted 
by his keen sympathy with literature, and with the breadth of 
his mind. He is gathering around him that phalanx of authors, 
of whom Maurice, Hare, and Kingsley are the chief, on which the 
reputation of the new house was built. These are first-rate men, 
but they are something more—they are the interpreters of the 
new school of thought, they are in fact the reactionaries against 
the Oxford movement. A house which could rally round it the 
chief leaders of such a party was sure of success, if capital were 
found, but it argued the capacity to discern the movement, and an 
advanced intelligence to be in sympathy with it. 

Just when the clouds which had hung over the early part of 
Macmillan’s career were dispersed, when he was beginning to 
reap the results of his energy and ability, his health gave way, 
and he could find consolation only in the certainty that the work 
he had begun was left in good hands, and that his brother was 
a chip of the same block as himself. 

Whilst reading this interesting memoir, the relations of author 
and publisher have frequently been presented to us, always in 
Macmillan’s case under favourable circumstances. There has been 


a great deal written in the press on the subject, and some authors 
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think that any difficulties resulting from the connection of author 
and publisher could be got rid of by dissevering the bond. Mr. 
Ruskin it is said is his own publisher, and perhaps he is the 
gainer thereby, certainly the public is not. A complete set of his 
works, we believe, cannot be procured under forty pounds. Were 
the works in the hands of a publisher, this price would be im- 
possible, and the public would have editions at a reasonable price. 
If Mr. Ruskin’s example is to be quoted as one of the results of 
authors being their own publishers, a sorry time is in store for 
book buyers without long purses. 

The half-profit system has been spoken of with great 
asperity. In essence and if fairly carried out, it is simply a 
bargain between material and capital, each to have an equal 
share in profit. We hear of the want of success which sometimes 
attends this arrangement. Of course it frequently does, for it 
is only applied in cases where success is not certain. There is 
no need for a Macaulky, or Dickens, or Trollope, or Broughton, to 
seek such an arrangement. They who make such an arrangement 
can probably not make a better, especially as any loss, about which 
nothing is ever heard, falls entirely on the publisher.* 

But a balance against any but the very worst books should be 
an impossibility, says the Saturday Reviewer. Innocents abroad ! 
it is the very worst books that often pull through, whilst valuable 
works, the fruit of years of thought, land the publisher frequently 
in heavy loss. Every publisher knows that there is a very large 
class of works, the success of which is doubtful, which in France 
would be assisted by Government, but here can only be issued 
under the half-profit system, unless the author is his own 
publisher. 

Let authors lay their heads together in some corporation, 
say, “The Golden Egg Association Limited,” and let the company 
incur the expenses, and spend time, labour ard health, on 
the venture. We should like to see it tried; we have no doubt 
of the result, but we should not make haste to our broker to 
secure shares. 


G. B. 


* An amusing story is told by an author, now alive, of a popular 
publisher of forty years’ standing,;now dead. Two or three writers were 
discussing with their publisher the relations of authors and publishers, and 
the publisher was giving some of his experiences, in which he worked 
himself into some warmth, and concluded, to the amusement of his audi- 
ence, themselves authors, by saying, “in fact authors are most of them 
rascals.” Of course he was only relieving himself from the effect of 
bringing together the cases in which he had been grossly swindled. 
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A Crue Ghost Story. 


Tue tale I am about to tell is a simple statement of facts, without 
embellishment or explanation. 

My wife’s mother had in her service a coachman named Philips, 
apparently an old bachelor, but in reality a widower with one son. 
The name of the son was James Henry Philips, who had been 
brought up by friends at a distance, and was apprenticed to a trade 
in London. With the exception of his own father, no one in our 
neighbourhood but myself was aware of his existence. Nor did I 
again know much about him, for his father had only twice casually 
mentioned him to me, though we were on very friendly terms 
together. 

After a time, however, Philips married again, and I performed the 
ceremony; but the son was not there, nor did I even notice his 
absence. In fact, he had almost entirely slipped out of my mind, for 
with a large seaside parish on my hands, of which I was curate, my 
time and attention were‘fully taken up with matters nearer home. I 
mention this, lest in the course of the following story my readers 
should chance to think that a deep impression, previously made on 
my own mind, had predisposed me to see what I saw, and afterwards 
to regard it in a supernatural light. I cannot, therefore, too emphati- 
cally repeat that I knew next to nothing about James Henry Philips, 
my friend’s son; that I had never seen him; and seldom, if ever, 
thought of him at all. 

The next thing I have to state is that when Philips married again, 
he gave up his situation as coachman, and settled with his wife in a 
street in my parish, called Dunton Street. 

And here it is that the extraordinary part of my story begins. 
And yet, after all, I have no midnight horrors to relate; but only 
something very curious and strange, and that happened too in the 
broad face of day. 

It was a hot and bright afternoon in summer, and I was unrobing 
in the vestry after service in the church, when my parish clerk, a 
white-headed old man, with a merry mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
ushered in a lady, desirous, as he meaningly said, of an interview with 
me in private. Her errand was this. She had heard that there was 
sickness in the town, and for her children’s sake (and they were 
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legion), she wished to know if the report were true. If it were, for 
she was but a visitor, she would seek for lodgings elsewhere. I told 
her that I would make inquiries, and let her know, if she would kindly 
leave with me her name and address. She gave her name, which I 
have forgotten: let us say it was Mrs. Timidity: and her address 
was Dunton Street, a place already mentioned in this narrative. 

Now in Dunton Street there lived at that time, amongst many 
others, three persons in particular: viz., my friend Philips; my new 
acquaintance, Mrs. Timidity ; and an old lady named Jackson, with 
whom I was engaged that very afternoon to drink tea. Off then I 
set, after service in church, like a boy let loose from school, for Mrs. 
Jackson’s house in Dunton Street, which I very soon reached. As if 
it were only yesterday, I remember perfectly well walking down the 
broad bright street in the broad bright afternoon. And in going to 
Mrs. Jackson’s abode, I had to pass the house of Philips. I remarked 
indeed that all his window blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to 
screen his furniture, of which his wife was inordinately proud, from 
the despoiling blaze of the afternoon sun. I smiled inwardly at the 
thought. I then left the road, stepped on to the side pavement, and 
looked over the area rails, into the front court below. Why I did so, 
I cannot exactly say. A young man, dressed in dark clothes, and 
without a hat, and apparently about twenty years of age, was standing 
at the door beneath the front steps. On the instant, from his likeness 
to my friend Philips, I seemed to recognise his son. We both stood 
and looked very hard at each other. Suddenly, however, he advanced 
to that part of the area which was immediately below where I was 
standing, fixed on me a wide, dilated, winkless sort of stare, and 
halted. The desire to speak was evidently legible on his face, though 
nothing audible escaped from his lips. But his eyes spoke; every 
feature in his countenance spoke, spoke, as it were, a silent language, 
in which reproach and pain seemed equally intermingled. At first I 
was startled; then I began to feel angry. “ Why,” I said to myself, 
“does he look at me in that manner?” At last, annoyance prevailing 
over surprise, I turned away with the half muttered thought: “ He 
certainly knows me by sight as a friend of his father, and yet has not 
the civility to salute me. I will call on the first opportunity and ask 
his reason for such behaviour.” I then pursued my way to Mrs. 
Jackson’s house, and thought no more of what had just occurred. 

On the next day, Monday, true to my appointment, I called on 
Mrs. Timidity in Dunton Street, and relieved her mind of all 
unnecessary fears. On my way home, however, finding myself thus 
inadvertently in the neighbourhood of Philips’s house, and feeling 
certain in my own mind that it was Philips’s son I had seen, I 
determined to call on him at once. My hand indeed was actually on 
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the knocker to seek admittance, when the thought struck me that I 
had another engagement for five o’clock ; and as it was close upon that 
hour, I gently replaced the knocker, saying to myself as I turned 
again to the street, that I would make a point of seeing the young 
man before the week was out. 

Next day was Tuesday; and out of sight was out of mind. On 
Wednesday it was my turn to officiate at the local cemetery. I went 
there in due course, and read the service over a little girl; and was 
preparing for instant departure, when the sexton informed me that 
there was another funeral still, but that the hearse and mourners had 
not yet arrived. On my asking who was to be buried, I was told 
that it was a young man from my quarter of the town, who had died 
of consumption. I cannot give the reason, but immediately I felt 
startled and ill at ease. It was not that I had the least suspicion that 
anything extraordinary was about to happen. I had quite forgotten 
young Philips. The feeling which I think was uppermost in my 
mind was annoyance at the fact that any one should have died, of 
such a slow disease, in my parish, but without my knowledge. 
Accordingly, I waited impatiently for the arrival of the funeral cortege, 
which I beheld approaching in the distance. As soon, then, as it 
stopped at the cemetery gates, I asked without delay for the 
registrar’s certificate. I took it at once with eager, outstretched 
hand ; I opened it immediately; and to my surprise, my horror—I 
was going to say, terror—my eyes fell on the words, “ James Henry 
Philips, aged twenty-one years.” I felt stunned. I could scarcely 
believe my own senses; and my surprise was increased, not to say my 
alarm, when I looked up and saw Philips and his wife as the mourners. 
With an effort, however, I mastered my feelings for the moment ; and 
with calm lips, but with an agitated heart and confused thoughts, I 
read the service through to the end. 

Need I say that for all that day, and for some time afterwards, I 
felt strangely nervous and upset? My mind was achaosof doubt. I 
perpetually asked myself the question, wherein my fault lay, that the 
young man should have looked at me in such a manner, that the mere 
recollection of his glance should pierce me to the very soul? Was I 
the victim of my own imagination, building up unnecessary horrors out 
of a chance coincidence, singular indeed, but in no sense preternatural ? 
Had I known of his presence in the town, and yet had left him unvisited 
in his illness, then I could have understood the reproach and pain visible 
in his face, and could at once have felt that he had come to me with 
a message of blame from another world. Oh, how that look of his 
haunted me, mingling with my dreams, and disturbing my waking 
thoughts! Nay, to this very day, though years have passed, I cannot 
recall the story without a shudder and a thrill. 
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Under the pressure of such feelings, it may readily be imagined 
that I lost but little time before calling on Philips and his wife. I 
found the latter at home, and what she had to say only made me more 
uncomfortable still. James Henry Philips bore such a close resem- 
blance to his father, that all who saw him remarked on the striking 
likeness. In addition to this, during the last three months of his 
life, which he spent under his father’s roof, he had often wondered 
that I did not come to see him. His longing for an interview with 
me had been most intense ; and every time he saw me pass the house 
without going in, he had both felt and expressed a keen disappoint- 
ment. In fact, he died terribly in earnest, wishing in vain to the 
last that I would come. The thought pierced me through and 
through. I had not gone to him, but he had come tome. And yet 
I would have gone, if I had but known. I blame the doctor for not 
telling me; I blame the parents for not sending for me; and with 
that awful look he gave me in my remembrance, I blame myself, 
though I cannot tell why. 

But there is something else I have to tell in order to make this 
sad short story complete. James Henry Philips had died on the 
Thursday before the Sunday on which I had seen him. He had died 
too in the front room, on a level with the area, into which its window 
opened. He had also lain there till the Wednesday following, 
awaiting burial. His corpse then was lying in that very room on 
that very Sunday, and at the very moment too, when'l had seen his 
living likeness, as it were, in the area outside. Nobody, I found, had 
passed through the area that day; the door there had been locked 
and unused all the Sunday. The very milkman, the only person who 
called, had come by the front steps to the house; and Philips and his 
wife were the only inmates at the time. 

Finally, let me observe again that all this happened in the full 
blaze of day, and so I leave my story with my reader. In short, the 
tale in itself is so extraordinary, and I know it to be so true, that its 
plain and bare recital is its own very best witness.* 


GrrrarD Lewis (Clerk). 


* In the above narrative the proper names alone are fictitious. 
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felena Modjeska.* 


Carrer XII. 


Arter the fortnight in San Francisco, Madame Modjeska went on 
a short tour of two weeks. The theatrical tours in California are 
but brief, as it only pays to go to one or two places. She. played 
to the miners, and found that they form a rough but very sym- 
pathetic audience. One of the mines she descended, with her 
son; the journey took them nineteen hundred feet below the 
earth. Women very seldom visit a mine of this depth; but 
Madame Modjeska thought, if her boy was going—to whom she 
was devoted—that, in case any accident should happen to him, 
she might as well suffer from it also. So she did not fear the 
danger, and found the expedition very interesting. Travelling 
in this new country continually brought her fresh sensations. 
One of the strangest which she experienced was in the great 
plains by Virginia city, where there is no life. She drove out 
to visit this extraordinary barrenness, and leaving the carriage, 
walked on into the silence. For half an hour she sat still in 
the midst of this lifeless plain where there are no birds, no 
trees, where no creature lives; there was no sound for her to 
hear except the drawing of her own breath. The silence fasci- 
nated her, yet it was terrible. This great country where there 
were so many wonderful things to see and to feel—things which 
in her former life she had never imagined—stimulated her and 
made her realise that she had begun a new existence. 

She went back to San Francisco for another week, and played 
the ‘Dame aux Camélias.’ In this she charmed the Californians ; 
Camille had been hackneyed on their stage; but it was a new 
character in Madame Modjeska’s hands. When played by a poor 
or a meretricious actress, it is painful and not agreeable; in the 
hands of an artist who has the instincts and refinement of a lady, 
it is what Dumas meant it to be—a marvellous study of a warm, 
pure, womanly nature, cruelly used by circumstances. 

Madame Modjeska appeared with confidence now before her 
Californian audience. They were no longer strange to her ; they 
had pronounced upon her, At first she had been much terrified 


* This memoir is the joint production of Mabel Collins and John Lillie. 
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on hearing the gallery audience whistling as the curtain went 
down, for in Poland when an actress is whistled at, her reputation 
is done for. If the whistling is very loud, she generally gives up 
her career. ‘To Madame Modjeska’s great relief and astonish- 
ment, she learned that these whistlings meant applause in San 
Francisco. 

The Dame aux Camélias was the first part which Madame 
Modjeska played in English that she had not already played in 
Polish. 

Mr. Harry Sergent, who describes himself as “the best known 
theatrical manager in the world,” now contracted with Madame 
Modjeska for two years. Her engagements were to be in any 
country which might appear most suitable. 

He took her straight down to New York, where she opened at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 

Whether the cause was the want of advertising, or whether it 
was Madame Modjeska’s imperfect English, ‘ Adrienne’ was not a 
success then in New York, though it was well noticed by the 
papers. The critics were unanimous in their approval of the 
actress, and the audience rose to enthusiasm at certain points of 
the play. One evening a lady in one of the boxes fainted away 
during the death scene, overcome by its reality. But the adapta- 
tion of the play was a bad one; the language was poor; and the 
audience thought the old translation better. Then, too, finding 
that it was impossible for Madame Modjeska to study her part 
afresh in time, Mr. Boucicault took great pains to make it easier 
for her by alterations. The result was somewhat of a “hash,” and 
the public did not like it. By degrees, however, Modjeska herself 
attracted play-goers, and the house improved. After a fortnight 
of somewhat poor “ business,” the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ was put 
on, and at the first performance New York showed its entire 
approval. After that the Fifth Avenue Theatre was found to have 
but one fault—it was too small. Once more she had won her 
public, by her own efforts. 

In the ‘Dame aux Camélias,’ one of Madame Modjeska’s most 
charming and refined touches is her farewell to Armand, when her 
voice wavers between real tears and forced laughter, as she says: 
“T take leave of you as it were for ever! Adieu! Adieu!” This 
is so real a piece of acting, that when she comes off, the tears are 
running down her face, and it is difficult to believe for a moment 
that she is not in herself suffering from a spasm of anguish. At 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre she was recalled three times after this 
scene, and greeted at last with what the Americans call a “ round 
shout.” Forgetting the conventionalities of the stage for a 
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moment, she clasped her hands, and raised; them with a gesture 
almost childish, which the audience well understood to express 
her thankfulness. This was a boisterous demonstration for a 
New York house, and Madame Modjeska having already tested 
the temper of her audiences, appreciated the applause she had 
won. In San Francisco when they wished to show their delight 
in their new star, the theatre became a scene of wild enthusiasm 
and confusion: the boys in the gallery showering their hats on 
to the stage; men and women standing on chairs, and each trying 
to shout louder than the other. But New York professes good 
manners, and a “brilliant audience,” as the newspapers call it, 
is there a very quiet one. Yet, as a lady who was present de- 
scribed it in a letter to a friend, the audience at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre absolutely “screamed with delight.” 

When Madame Modjeska became known and appreciated in 
New York, she was welcomed with warmth by society. She 
received attentions and numerous invitations from ladies of 
position. Mr. R. Gilder, of the ‘Century Magazine,’ and his family, 
were among her best friends in that city. 

The manager and Mr, Boucicault wanted Modjeska to stay and 
play a hundred nights, but Mr. Sergent had made arrangements 
for her, and she was due at Philadelphia. From this time she 
was well advertised, for Mr. Harry Sergent is addicted to adver- 
tising. The towns were placarded with large pictures of the 
actress holding an open parasol behind her. Newspaper inter- 
viewers circulated the most wonderful stories, which grew in size 
and strangeness with her progress through the States. America 
was given to understand that the new actress was a countess of 
enormous wealth, who gave herself up to a dramatic career merely 
for the love of her art and for amusement; that her history was 
most romantic, her beauty extraordinary, and that she wore 
wonderful diamonds given her by the Emperor of Russia. All 
this was very delightful, and filled the newspaper columns ; but 
it seemed very strange that every one was ready to believe what 
was not true, and that she should have so much trouble to make 
them believe the truth—that, indeed, she was simply an actress, 
living in and for her art, and by it. The story of the diamonds 
always vexed her very much, because she has never played for 
the Emperor of Russia, Twice she has been telegraphed for to 
play to him, but she would not go. 

“What!” she said, “ play to him! He might give mea present. 
I could not bear that. He robs my people, and sends them to 


Siberia; and then will give diamonds to a Polish actress if she 
amuses him! I could not bear it.” 
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When she was in Warsaw she always remained in bed during 
his visits to the city, and sent to the theatre that she was ill, 
and if inquiries were made about her she got the doctors to say 
she was unable to play. Nothing would induce her to appear 
before the late Emperor, who had been so severe to the Polish 
people. When he comes to the theatre, the Emperor always goes 
upon the stage, and she could not endure the idea of coming face 
to face with the man who had condemned so many of her country- 
men to death or exile. 

Republican and patriotic to the core, she saw no glory in being 
praised by the tyrant of her country. But America, that curious 
land of contradictions, loves a title, and delights in the thought 
of diamonds given by an emperor. Madame Modjeska’s nationality, 
name, and position afforded a rare opportunity for the romancing 
of the American advertiser and interviewer. 

Advertising is, after all, not the only way of getting known. 
It is a great question whether it is a good one. Unannounced, 
Madame Modjeska had filled theatres in San Francisco and New 
York simply by showing what she could do. The dramatic criti- 
cisms and the talk among playgoers soon made her sufficiently 
well known. In Philadelphia she was advertised in the true 
modern American style, and announced in the most pompous 
manner. 

A gentleman who was staying in the same hotel as she was, 
met her one day as she was crossing the hall, arm-in-arm with 
her son. He recognised her, and looked at her in surprise. The 
pompous advertising of the new actress had so disgusted him, that 
he had determined not to go and see her. Now, meeting her 
by chance, he saw a quiet lady, dressed modestly, and exhibiting 
none of the airs of the actress who thinks herself too good for 
anything but to be looked at. She was not at all what he ex- 
pected; and that night he went to the theatre to see her. He 
became one of her most enthusiastic admirers, and afterwards, when 
he made her acquaintance, he told her why he had so long delayed 
seeing her, and how at last he had been induced to go. Her 
charming absence of ostentation has won her many friends. As 
a rough critic once said of her, “She goes round like she was 
a stranger in town, instead of a woman who owned it.” As this 
same observer of human nature (a native of Virginia city) went 
on to remark, “Too many frills spiles a woman. You don’t see 
Modjeska puttin’ on any frills. And why? ‘Cause she’s a lady 
from the ground up. That’s what’s the matter. Look at her 
acting! Why it just walks into a man’s soul without knockin’, 
and takes possession of the whole ground-floor. First time I see’ 
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her fall down by the fireplace it paralysed me. Blast me, if I felt 
so since my old mother died!” 

None of Modjeska’s parts affect her so much, both behind the 
scenes as well as on the stage, as the Lady of the Camellias; this 
seems strange at first, for it is hardly one of her own favourite 
characters. ‘Marie Stuart’ belongs more to the style of classical 
drama, which she herself enjoys. Yet the members of her 
company soon discover that on the nights when ‘ Marie Stuart’ is 
played she is in an easy mood, willing to talk at the wings, or to 
smile at a passing joke. Tremendous as her excitement seems in 
the interview between the two queens, yet all through that play 
she is cool. In ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ also, she will talk to the 
others while waiting to go on, and always seems light-hearted 
and at her ease. In the green-room scene she appears to 
be gay rather than to be acting gaiety; she makes all sorts of 
funny remarks to the others—as, for instance, that her Michonnet 
kisses her hand in a very half-hearted manner. In ‘ Frou-Frou,’ 
also (which she first played on her return to New York), she 
keeps to all appearance cool. 

Not so when the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ is played. Modjeska 
then appears to see no one, to hear nothing, and no one ventures 
to speak to her, except perhaps the Armand, who, if he is worth 
anything, is as much excited as herself. It is not nervousness in 
the usual sense of the word ; it is a state of highly strung nerves. 
Camille is a character which cannot be played in an every-day 
mood: without an excitement of the imagination the representation 
would become common-place and at once vulgar. It must be a 
great strain upon the nervous system to play Camille throughout 
as Madame Modjeska plays it; making her a creature capricious, 
sensitive, delicate, with the strange discordances of manner and 
changes of mood, which such a temperament would exhibit in the 
midst of such a life. She comes off the stage in a nervous 
condition which makes her for the moment blind and deaf to 
everything about her. 

In this play her maid Nanine has to fetch her a cloak to go 
out, when she is in a state of great excitement ; it is too thin and she 
throws it back to the maid hastily, asking for another. One night, 
when playing in America, she forgot everything but the excite- 
ment, rolled up the shawl and flung it in Nanine’s face. 
Madame Modjeska’s real maid always waits at the wings with the 
shawls and takes them back to her dressing-room. When Nanine 
went off she showed her imitative ability by rolling up the cloak 
as Modjeska had done and flinging it at her maid’s face. The 
latter naturally inquired the reason of thisrudeness. “I supposed 
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it was the right way,” answered Nanine, “your mistress did so 
to me.” When Modjeska came off she heard of Nanine’s indig- 
nation and hastened to explain to her how the thing had happened. 

It is not easy to remember others always in such moments of 
excitement. On one occasion Armand threw the gold at Modjeska 
at the end of the ball-room scene in such a way that he wounded 
her eye. After that, he altered the business and would not throw 
the gold until she had fallen and covered her face. That falling 
is not so easy as it looks, by the way; it is certainly not agreeable. 
Madame Modjeska is always covered with bruises when she plays 
Camille ; and sometimes she hurts her head so badly that she can 
hardly stand up to receive her call and make her bow to the 
audience. She bruises herself, terribly in falling on her knees to 
her husband in the first act of ‘Odette;’ the passion and agony 
are real for the moment, she cannot stay to consider whether she 
will hurt herself ; and the stage is not a soft or agreeable place to 
fall upon. 

When she first played Camille in New York, the management, 
in order to add a final touch of pretty realism to the room in the 
cottage where Armand’s father comes to see her, had a live canary 
hung in its cage in the window. Unfortunately the bird was a 
good songster, and when Camille was on the stage and the scene 
had commenced, began to sing shrill and clear. The noise was 
too much, and after attempting to bear it for a minute or two, 
Modjeska found that the unaccustomed sound drove every word 
of her part out of her head. This could not go on. It was one 
of the most important scenes of the play—Armand’s father was 
already on the stage. No one guessed her difficulty, no one came 
to help her. Driven to despair, she did the only thing that oc- 
curred to her as possible. She took the cage down, and going to 
one of the windows in the scenes, dropped it through. Then she 
turned round and went on with the scene. From the front it 
looked as if Camille were rather a passionate person, to throw her 
pet canary out of window because its song was too shrill ; in reality, 
of course, she merely dropped the birdcage on to the stage outside 
the scene, where a scene-shifter could pick it up without being 
visible from the front, and carry it away. But the oddest part of 
the affair was, that the next day Madame Modjeska received a letter 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
demanding to know what had happened to the bird, reproaching 
her for enacting a mock tragedy on the stage while in conse- 
quence of her deed a real tragedy might have been taking place 
behind. Madame Modjeska’s agent had to go in person to the 
office of the Society and assure them that the bird was not dead, 
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nor harmed in any way. It seems strange, with so much actual 
cruelty to animals every day requiring the attention of the Society, 
that it should have concerned itself with such an incident. 

Madame Modjeska was now thoroughly at home on her 
adopted stage, and happy in having abundance of work. She had 
her new language and her new parts to study. This suited her, 
for she is one of those busy people who like to do two things at 
once. She has a quaint saying of her own, “I must have some- 
thing to do besides what I am doing.” 

When she takes up a new part the first idea that arises in her 
mind is, Can I look the character ? With an ideal picture before her 
of how this character should appear, she goes to her mirror and, 
putting on an imaginary costume and “ make up,” looks to see if she 
will have the right expression of form and of face for what she 
wants todo. She began to read Lady Macbeth with the idea of 
playing it, but when she went to the mirror, she threw the part away 
at once and for ever. She could not see herself in that character. 

In almost all the towns she visited, Madame Modjeska was 
pronounced to be the most cultivated actress then before the 
public of the United States. It is not every day that the stage 
in any country possesses an actress who is well-read, accom- 
plished, and naturally a student as well as instinctively an artist. 
It is too often the case that an artist of any kind, whether 
painter, musician or actor, knows little of any art but his own. 
Only writers are expected to know much of literature. The con- 
versation of artists is very much limited, among themselves, to 
their own art, and this, not from excessive enthusiasm about that 
subject, but a lack of interest in any other. 

This narrow intellectual horizon is supposed by some people to 
be good, almost necessary, if any concentrated work is to be done. 
In Madame Modjeska’s case we have an instance to the contrary. 
Her love of literature, of history, of painting and music, has 
enriched her own art. Interested in everything done by others, 
she uses all efforts to make her own work interesting to them. 
She is accurate, correct, highly cultivated, shocking the artist by 
no vulgarisms, the man of letters by no want of knowledge. Pro- 
bably this love of study, this earnest conscientiousness of mind, has 
been a powerful agent in helping her to earn her successes. Those 
audiences which she has not won immediately, as by an electric 
shock, have been charmed at last by an artist who is always care- 
ful, always thorough and essentially refined in everything she does. 
Her art does not appeal to the coarser public, who appreciate 
great sensational effects and the ranting of the melodramatic 
school ; she touches those of a more sensitive and delicate nature, 
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who can appreciate how marvellously true her portraiture is. In 
Odette, the most recent of her characters, Madame Modjeska gives 
one touch which to every woman in the audience is intensely real. 
When her husband, from whom she is separated, tells her that to 
her child she is dead, she exclaims with a sudden violence, “ Very 
well then ; if I am dead to her, she is dead to me.” ‘The passion 
with which she utters this is entirely true in the violent, ex- 
citable, loving woman whom she has to represent. It is curious 
that this vivid touch did not come to her until she had played 
Odette one or two nights. As she came to live in the character 
more completely, she began to understand the feelings of this 
unfortunate mother more thoroughly, and one night, upon the 
stage, the idea of how to utter this speech entered her mind. 
Although so earnest a student, her art is essentially instinctive, 
and possibly it is for this reason that she possesses so great an 
attraction for women. She is essentially feminine herself and yet 
—or it may be, because of this fact—she draws women to her 
wherever she goes. She is always loved most ardently by her 
own sex, and admired also as an artist. In the States there were 
often three times as many women as men in her audiences. Her 
power over her own sex is extremely strong in all the countries 
which she has visited, but particularly so in America. 


Carter XIII. 


Mapame Mopseska’s tour through the States had something the 
character of a triumphal progress, partly in consequence of the 
various legends regarding her which went in advance, and partly 
because Mr. Sergent took his company about in some style, but 
principally because wherever she went she was a general favourite, 
liked and admired. This first tour took her from New York to 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Boston, Albany, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Longville, Toronto, Pittsburg, and 
several smaller towns, where she played for one or two nights. 
It was on a later campaign that she went down south, visiting 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Atalanta, Augusta, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Indianopolis, and various towns in Michigan, New York 
State, and in New England. Everywhere she was popular. The 
Americans adopted the new actress, who claimed their indulgence 
as a foreigner and commanded their attention as an artist, with 
enthusiasm. Her Camille was a perpetual astonishment: sick 
of the hackneyed Camille of their stage, they received her new 
interpretation of the character with fervour. At one city, a 
certain actress who had been recently playing the part before the 
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same public, came to the theatre and sat through the piece every 
night for a fortnight, endeavouring to learn the method which 
made this representation so entirely eclipse her own. Modjeska 
noticed the invariable figure in her audience, and was puzzled 
to see that after a night or two this constant attendant at the 
theatre was busy using a note-book during the performance. 
All Madame Modjeska’s “ business” was being noted down; but 
as she is not a mechanical actress, the little details of the picture 
vary with every representation, Consequently the notes soon 
got into a sad state, with scratching out and writing in, and 
correcting generally. 

At Indianopolis, society was in a fever of expectation for a 
week or more before the arrival of the “titled actress,” as 
they loved to call her. The wildest stories were circulated, the 
most exaggerated expectations were formed. The Opera House 
was crowded, on her first appearance, with the fashionable and 
cultivated people of Indianopolis. When Modjeska came upon 
the stage, the audience seemed a little disappointed at seeing a 
woman of charming but not extraordinary appearance. Perhaps 
the natives of this youthful city thought that a lady whose 
husband was of a noble family in one of the old countries, must 
look entirely different from other women; or perhaps they ex- 
pected Camille to shine all over with Russian Imperial diamonds, 
At all events, they greeted the much-heralded actress on her ap- 
pearance with some chilliness; they did not understand her style, 
nor in what way she was interpreting Camille’s character. The 
audience, at first cold and unsympathetic, remained quiet; but 
at last they paid the actress the involuntary tribute of tears. 
Everybody treated Madame Modjeska with the greatest kindness 
here, and she found her stay in the town charming. When her 
benefit was taken the theatre was crowded, and every seat in 
it was sold at the same price as the stalls—pit, gallery, and all. 

In Boston, where the literary society is delightful, Madame 
Modjeska went into it a great deal. Mr. James Field, the well- 
known author, sent a letter of introduction for her to Longfellow, 
who came to the theatre to see her first appearance. She had to 
play on the very night of her arrival, and had no time to look 
at the stage, which was badly arranged. At an important exit 
she fell down at the doorway, tripping over some awkward step 
which betrayed her. The audience did not laugh—a mark of 
good feeling intensely appreciated by the actress: but when she 
returned she was greeted with applause. Then she laughed 
herself, conscious that her accident had been seen and understood. 
Thus she was at once on excellent terms with her Boston audience. 
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The next day Mr. Longfellow called upon her, and won her 
respect at once by his appearance. His long white beard gave 
a picturesque dignity to his face, which was often illuminated 
by a singularly beautiful, calm smile. He talked a great deal 
of Poland, and of some Polish ladies whom he knew; devoting 
himself to all that he thought would interest his new acquaint- 
ance. His delightful manner and charming simplicity touched 
her heart at once. He never talked of himself, as too many great 
men do. He invited Madame Modjeska to lunch, with her son, who 
was travelling with her. M. Chlapowski had not yet joined her. 

Mr. Longfellow showed himself equally delightful in his own 
house. He read aloud a poem of Campbell’s about Poland which 
touched Madame Modjeska’s patriotic feelings, and moved her to 
tears. He talked to her of literature, of the poets of Germany, 
France, and England, but never spoke of his own work except 
once, when she said something to him about playing the Spanish 
student. 

“Why don’t you play it?” he asked. 

“Tt is very difficult,” she answered. “I don’t knowif I am 
equal to the task.” 

Longfellow laughed at this, and said he would make the “ cuts” 
himself if she would do it. 

He was very kind to her, and she afterwards spent many 
beautiful hours with him. She found his home life so delightful 
that it filled her with reverence. Her friendship with him was 
one of the most charming episodes of her life. They often met 
while she was in Boston; she recited to him in Polish, and he 
thought her language very beautiful. He said he would like to 
read translations of the Polish poets, and she had them sent to 
him. He read them, and afterwards wrote to her about them; 
indeed he continued to correspond with her to the end of his life. 
He was most interested in seeing her performance of Juliet, and 
to her great delight he was satisfied with it. He admired especially 
her unconventional treatment of the character; and she was never 
again so much afraid of playing it when he had praised her, for 
she was certain that he would not tell her what was not true. 

On her second visit to Boston she was pleased to find a large 
portrait of herself as Juliet hanging in his work-room. When 
she had left America, Longfellow did not forgot her. When he 
knew where she was he wrote to her, and he looked for news of 
her, if she did not reply, in the newspapers. He was very anxious 
about her at one time when he saw in the papers that she was 
ill, end did not know in what country she was. He wrote then 
to her intimate friend, Miss Anna Wolska, to ask for Madame 
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Modjeska’s address. By Miss Wolska’s kindness we are allowed 
to extract some portions of his letter : 


“T thought Madame Modjeska was still in England, and have 
seen with much regret in the papers that she was ill, and had 
been doomed by her physician to absolute rest for some months. 
I am not surprised at this. When here she worked too hard in 
her profession, and I do not wonder that her delicate organisation 
should suffer from it. 

“What a lovely woman she is, and what an admirable talent! 
I trust that rest among her friends in her native land will restore 
her. 
“Thanking you again for your kindness, 
“Tam, dear Madam, 
“Yours very truly, 
“Henry W. Lonereniow.” 


Her friendship with Mr. Longfellow was so great a pleasure 
to Madame Modjeska that it grieved her to leave Boston and so 
lose the delight of his society. But when an actress has reached 
the position of one of the stars of Europe, she has to pay for it 
by having no home, no city of her own; she cannot have her 
dearest friends near her except for a very short time. Until now 
Madame Modjeska would have been very lonely in her new 
theatrical career, but that her son had been able to travel with 
her. He had been her companion all the while. He very often 
rehearsed for her, sparing her the fatigue of incessantly going 
over her parts; for, on her first tour, she played with the com- 
panies of the local theatres. 

At Boston M. Chlapowski had joined his wife, having now 
succeeded in disposing of the unfortunate farm and arranging 
the various liabilities in which he found himself involved in con- 
sequence of its failure. A considerable amount of money had 
been sucked up by this charming little rural experience. But 
Madame Modjeska was making money now, and instead of being 
a burden, as she had once dreaded, was rich and successful. From 
this time M. Chlapowski travelled with her, devoting himself tc 
her interests and to taking care of her in her arduous career 
Travelling in America is no light thing. The journeys are so 
long, that a theatrical company, continually on the move, seems 
almost to live in the train. 

The “ palace-car” which Madame Modjeska travelled in, and 
which was so much talked about at the time, was really a very 
comfortable affair. Hers was the first that was used by a dramatic 


company, so that it was quite a novelty, and gave plenty of 
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subject-matter to the interviewers. When she contracted with 
Mr. Sergent she told him that he positively must make some 
arrangement by which she could get eight hours’ sleep every 
night. Unless that could be accomplished, she felt she could 
not undertake the work she had to do. She told him that if she 
were obliged to get out of the train at four in the morning and 
go to an hotel, she would not play in the evening. This was 
alarming; and Mr. Sergent saw that something must be done, 
He could not afford to have evenings wasted on the tour. And 
then it struck him that if he could get something entirely new, 
it would be an admirable advertisement. 

Two months after Mr. Sergent had his car built, Mr. Mapleson 
took the idea, and had one made for his own company. In a 
short time, others were built, and the contrivance is now familiar 
upon the American railways. 

In the course of the second tour there was a railway accident 
which might very easily have been fatal to the whole company. 
Some of them were playing cards, M. Chlapowski among the 
number, when the train left the track, and after a few violent 
shocks stopped on the very verge of a precipice. One yard more, 
and it would have been over, and every life lost. There was the 
greatest confusion and terror. All the passengers scrambled out 
of the train in a wild state of alarm. In the midst of the con- 
fusion and cries of fear, M. Chlapowski succeeded in freeing 
himself from the compartment he was in, and jumping out, cried 
to his partner: 

“T had a jack and a queen!” 

He had passed through too many adventures to be much 
disturbed by a railway accident. 

In Philadelphia Mr. George Childs, who is so hospitable to all 
distinguished foreigners, entertained Madame Modjeska, and at 
Hartford (Conneeticut) she stopped during her stay at the house 
of Charles Dudley Warner, the author of ‘ My Summer ina Garden.’ 
At Washington she was shown great attention, and many dinners 
and receptions were given in her honour, In society here she 
made the acquaintance of several great American statesmen and 
politicians, Blaine, Conkling, Schiirz, Eugene Hale, General 
Sherman and others. She went rzincipally into literary circles, 
where she met with great kindness. Boston, after New York, 
showed the greatest appreciation of her dramatic talents. When 
she played Juliet there, ‘all; the literary stars of the Athens of 
America were present, and received her with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. During the second week of her stay in Boston such was the 
great demand of the public that four matinées were given in order 
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to satisfy it, so that Madame Modjeska played ten times in six days. 
For several of the performances tickets were sold by auction, 
which was also the case in some of the other American cities. In 
Chicago Madame Modjeska was honoured by a reception given her 
by the Owl Club, which is a very influential literary and artistic 
club. It is said that in several cities, Buffalo, Louisville and 
others, dramatic and social clubs were founded to which her name 
was given. The different towns she visited had different tastes 
with regard to her characters. Very many preferred her Camille 
to all her other personations, but in some places Juliet was the great 
success, in some Adrienne Lecouvreur or Frou-Frou. During her 
second tour she tried Peg Woffington, but found it impossible to 
identify herself with the character, which is quite out of sym- 
pathy with her artistic style. The comedy of Peg Woffington 
is broader than that which she is in the habit of playing. Then 
too there is the “jig” to dance, and this is a thing not quite in 
Madame Modjeska’s line, although, be it said by the way, she is an 
exceedingly beautiful dancer. She gave up Peg Woffington after 
two performances, notwithstanding the real kindness with which 
her attempt was received by the Philadelphian press and public. 

‘East Lynne,’ also, she played during the second tour, at Mr. 
Sergent’s wish. For a long time she refused to undertake it, as 
she had little sympathy with the tame and undecided character of 
the heroine, and did not care to produce a play in .which the 
interest is so entirely centred upon melodramatic situations. In 
the end she gave in to Mr. Sergent’s wishes, and ‘East Lynne’ 
was played once in almost every week; but she never could 
conquer her antipathy to the play itself. 

American audiences are extremely appreciative ; they help their 
favourites by their own enthusiasm. They do not yawn—they do 
not come to the theatre after a heavy dinner; and they take a 
vivid interest in the performance. They are truer, and less indo- 
lent than English audiences. Madame Modjeska felt that the 
kindness and the enthusiasm of her public helped her in these 
daring experiments which she was making in an unfamiliar 
language. 

The first tour through the States lasted about five months, 
In the spring Madame Modjeska went to Paris to see the Exhi- 
bition and to get new dresses for her next campaign. She had 
also to sit for her portrait, which Carolus Duran was commis- 
sioned to paint by an American gentleman, who presented it to 
the Philadelphia National Gallery. Duran had painted an admi- 
rably successful portrait of Mademoiselle Croizette, of the Théatre 
Frangais; his portrait of Madame Modjeska was not so great 
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a triumph. Perhaps he had not enough sittings; possibly he 
found her expression beyond his skill. The Parisian and the 
Polish type are very different; and the man who can paint the 
one may not be able to paint the other. And Duran had only 
a short time in which to study the mysterious, veiled expression 
of this face which he undertook to reproduce. An American 
portrait-painter has said of Modjeska’s face: “None could be 
harder to paint; it is all eyes and mouth—all expression.” This 
is true, but the difficulty is greater than is conveyed in those 
words. Modjeska’s is a face which changes as often off the stage 
as on it. Continually she is becoming something new and dif- 
ferent before your very eyes. How can a painter seize upon the 
face of a woman who at one moment is Frou-Frou all over—child- 
like, gay, eager; at another, is speaking through her tears, the 
tender woman, the earnest patriot; in the next, has retired 
behind the veil of hauteur, which is one of her familiar expres- 
sions, and which fits her so well when she is the martyred Queen 
of Scots. This by-play of the face is continual, unconscious, 
rapid as the changes of the sea or sky; and no one who possesses 
this rare gift of a vividly expressive countenance can be rightly 
treated by any form of portraiture. 

But, if he had no extraordinary success with the face, Duran 
seized a graceful pose, and painted some exquisite drapery. 
Madame Modjeska stands before an olive-green curtain, dressed 
in dark grey velvet trimmed with chinchilla fur. One hand 
hangs at her side, the other is plucking leaves from some roses 
fastened at her bosom. Duran, like many favourite Parisian 
portrait-painters, has a genius in painting silks, materials, and 
furs. 

During this visit to Paris, Madame Modjeska went to see 
Victor Hugo. A mutual friend was anxious to introduce her to 
him, as she was a great admirer of his work, and had acted in 
two or three of his plays, translated into Polish. 

M. Hugo received her in a charming manner. When he saw 
her and knew who she was, he roused from the indifference with 
which he greeted the numerous visitors who come to him on his 
reception days; a look like a lion came into his face, and a 
wonderful light into his eyes. Until he is stirred his appearance 
is commonplace; then a change comes like lightning, and some- 
thing glances from his face which makes one shudder in recog- 
nising the presence of a great genius. They had a very long 
conversation together. Victor Hugo refused to believe that 
England or America could know anything of art, or have any 
appreciation. Madame Modjeska defended America, which she 
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called her country. M. Hugo graciously allowed himself to be 
convinced as to the artistic appreciativeness of Modjeska’s adopted 
land, saying he was glad to believe it not so bad as he had thought. 
He was very much interested in her playing in English, a feat 
which seemed to him extraordinary. M. Hugo parted with her 
with all the stately courtesy and gallantry of his school, begging 
her to come often, and to regard his house as her own; but she 
never saw him again, as she was leaving Paris almost immediately. 

The portrait finished, the costumes ordered, Madame Modjeska 
spent the rest of her holiday in going quietly home to see her 
mother. She then returned to America for the second tour, which 
was far more fatiguing than the first, as she visited some places 
only to play for one or two nights. The journeys are so long and 
so wearisome that but for the famous “ palace car,” it would have 
been impossible for them to have been accomplished as they were. 
The car was, in one sense, a source of annoyance to Madame 
Modjeska, as it was practically turned into a great advertisement ; 
but it enabled her to sleep at night, and so she was content. It 
is not very pleasant when you go out of doors in the day-time to 
see your name printed in large letters on your moveable house ; 
but it is a great and unmixed boon to be able to go straight to 
bed from the theatre instead of waiting for a train at one or two, 
or being roused up from rest to catch a train at four. In theatrical, 
as in all other life, the bitter and sweet have to be taken together. 

Returning to the towns she had already visited, Madame 
Modjeska was warmly welcomed by the friends she had formed; 
this made her feel at home, and she began to have a real affection 
for her adopted country. She was a great favourite in the cul- 
tured literary and artistic circles; and now when she returned to 
find herself more admired and beloved than before, it added a new 
charm to the land where she had found her fortune. Being a 
devoted Catholic, she always visited the Polish Catholic churches, 
wherever she went, and received the kindest hospitality from the 
priests. In some American towns, especially Chicago, she found 
many of her own religion and her own nationality, these, her 
country-people, receiving her with a patriotic pride. The Poles 
are intensely proud of their great artists, as they consider it raises 
and honours their unhappy country when any one of its children 
achieves distinction. 

At one American town where Madame Modjeska played for only 
one or two nights, during the entr’acte she heard, to her astonish- 
ment and delight, a Polish national air played by the orchestra. 
The conductor of the band was a Pole, and had planned this 
graceful surprise as a welcome to his countrywoman. 
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Madame Modjeska was claimed as a sister by the Jews in 
America ; but they were compelled to part with her again, finding 
her to be of ‘pure Polish extraction and, moreover, a devout 
Catholic. When in her own country, the German press had 
created for her a Teutonic genealogy, which made her very in- 
dignant; but the funniest of the claims to her was made in 
Dublin when she visited that city in her tour through the 
English provinces. One of the papers declared it to be impossible 
that a foreign actress should have conquered the difficulties of 
playing on the English stage, and asserted that Madame Modjeska 
was an Irishwoman, her name being nothing more nor less than a 
Polish contrefacon of the Irish Madge. 

The American audiences are responsive, enthusiastic and full of 
quick appreciation; but sometimes in the course of her travels, 
Madame Modjeska played to very rough and noisy houses. At 
Ann Arbor, a small town in Michigan, Mr. Sergent arranged to 
give one performance. There is a large university in this town, 
and all theatrical companies dread playing here, as the house is 
full of students, who make any noise or disturbance that may 
happen to please them. When Madame Modjeska went on she 
saw a theatre full of young men talking, sitting in easy attitudes, 
their coats off, their feet in the typical American attitude, held 
higher than their heads. The play was ‘Camille,’ and Armand’s 
entrance was the-signal for a buzz of remarks in the theatre ; and 
one of the students began to whistle a variety air. Modjeska 
would not have the curtain rung down, but stopped the dialogue, 
and simply looked at the house, smiling and saying nothing. In 
a minute or two the noise ceased, and the actress’s good-humoured 
appeal was answered by an outburst of applause. The audience 
became quiet, and proved to be both intelligent and appreciative. 

At Buffalo, when Madame Modjeska was playing Juliet, there 
was an interruption both more serious and more absurd. A 


banquet had been given to the students that day, and they came ’ 


to the theatre in a very lively frame of mind. They succeeded, 
however, in behaving decently during the greater part of the 
play, indeed until the great potion scene. A mischievous young 
fellow in the gallery then found an irresistible opportunity; at 
the instant Juliet raised the phial to her lips, in the midst of a 
perfect silence there came a sound exactly like the uncorking of 
a champagne bottle. This noise, made with the mouth, is heard 
sometimes in the gallery when the house is kept waiting and is 
getting uproarious ; but never has it, surely, been uttered at such 
a moment on any other occasion! The house burst into roars of 
laughter ; and the actress, finding it impossible to preserve her 





. 
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tragic mood, had the curtain rung down. Then the temper of 
the house turned, and their wrath fell upon the guilty student. 
To prevent any further disturbance Madame Modjeska had the 
curtain lifted and began the potion scene again from its com- 
mencement. Never was it more enthusiastically applauded, or 
received with more respectful attention. When the act was over 
the students came in a body to offer their apologies to Madame 
Modjeska, and the guilty one himself proposed to apologise pub- 
licly for his joke. But Madame Modjeska, who would not let 
them think her offended by the absurd incident, refused to allow 
this; nevertheless the next day the apology was published in 
the papers. 

Mr. Sergent’s attention had been a good deal taken up, during 
this tour, by his new star Captain Boyton (who gave to Madame 
Modjeska a pair of young alligators as pets); but he was still bent 
upon her playing ‘ East Lynne,’ and when the tour was completed 
he took the Grand Opera House in New York, for her to appear 
in this drama. However, the instinct of the actress had been 


- right. It was impossible for her to make ‘East Lynne’ a great 


success. In order to fill the house it was necessary to replace it 
by ‘Camille.’ 

In June Madame Modjeska left New York, fulfilling the long- 
cherished wish of her heart by sailing for England, with the 
understanding that she was to make an appearance in London. 
Mr. Sergent had agreed, verbally, to take her there during her 
contract with him, and obtain an engagement for her in a London 
theatre. Apart from her great desire to come to London, it 
appeared to her to be a necessity now that she had taken her 
position upon the English stage. 

Mr. Sergent brought her over, but having arrived here, he 
said he could not find an opening, but would secure one for the 
autumn. So she decided to pay another visit to her own country 
in the meantime, and went away quite at her ease about her 
future arrangements. 

Before she went, however, she saw Mr. Irving at the Lyceum 
—that theatre which had appeared in her dreams at night as 
being the very home of the drama. The piece on then was 
‘Vanderdecken ;’ and to her mind it surpassed all the fairy tales 
which she had read in her youth. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 
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A Relic of Swift and Stella, 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
*% _ 
A portion of Stella’s life—long or short I cannot tell—was passed 
in a villeggiatura, of which no record appears in any of the bio- 
graphies of Swift. The little which is known about the matter 
may be briefly told. 

On the eastern coast of Ireland, about ten miles north of Dublin, 
there is a kind of peninsula, commonly called by the inhabitants 
the “Island of Donabate.” It lies between two estuaries, one 
opposite the little town of Malahide, the other opposite the village 
of Rush. The four or five miles of intervening shore is singularly 
varied and (for so flat a country) picturesque. At first, at the 
southern extremity, it consists of a long range of unusually lofty 
and broken sand-hills, with their sides covered with bent grass ; 
the intervening miniature valleys being veritable wild gardens 
of dwarf white roses, horned-poppy, sea-starwort, blue and yellow 
pansies, and grass of Parnassus. A long smooth beach stretches 
beneath the hills, and there, upon the “ yellow sands,” fairies might 
make their assignations in perfect confidence of remaining undis- 
turbed by inquisitive human witnesses of their frolics. The spot 
is still one of the loneliest in the kingdom, and in the days when 
Stella may have strolled along it, must have been utterly soli- 
tary. Of the shells, wherewith the shore is strewn, there are 
thousands, especially after the autumn storms—beautiful double 
pectens and spined cockles, and the large black Iceland Venus, 
trochuses, mactras, pholases, and a hundred others. After two or 
three miles the sand-hills cease, and rocks appear gradually rising 
to fine black cliffs, beneath which the waves boom and roar as 
the tide rolls up to their base. At one point, in certain states 
of the wind, an immense column of foam is thrown into the air 
above the level of the cliff, like a geyser. There are many caves 
in the rocks; one of them, not easily accessible, contains a Holy 
Well, always full of the freshest and purest water, though over- 
flowed every tide by the salt brine. Another, a really noble 
cavern, with a grand dark mouth opening on the sea, runs back 
some distance inland, and from the top of the cliff a long 
passage has been cut down into it by smugglers, to enable them 
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to haul up, at convenient hours, the bales of illicit merchandise 
which were, no doubt, landed in the cave by boats from below. 

Still farther, beyond the rocks, the coast again sinks to sands, 
and near this point stand two ruins. One is close to the shore, and 
is an old roofless church, with a tower containing the mullions of 
a small Decorated window ; a grey, picturesque ruin standing among 
a few trees and many humble graves, The other tower is an old 
“Castle of the Pale,” standing two or three hundred yards behind 
the church. In this old castle Stella dwelt—whether for several 
years, or only for a single summer, tradition is silent. That she 
actually resided in the castle, however, is a matter of certainty, 
so far as any tradition can be certain; and tho relic of her 
sojourn, of which I shall presently speak, has remained in a neigh- 
bouring house from that time to the present. 

It was a singular abode for a woman of Stella’s condition. 
These old castles (of which there is another and larger one at 
Lanistown, three miles off, and several more scattered over the 
country) are all of one pattern, and may have been built at any 
period between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. They are 
of stone, cemented with mortar still harder than the stone; and 
consist in every case of a solid and lofty square tower, with one or 
more still loftier turrets at the angles, both tower and turret- 
walls being surmounted by battlements. Below is a large vaulted 
chamber, with huge yawning chimney, and a spiral stone stair 
ascending to the room of equal size above. This last room has a 
recess so contrived as that the flagstone wherewith it is paved 
may at any time be easily raised, thereby commanding the entrance 
to the castle immediately within the great door, and enabling the 
defenders to drop anything they might please (stones, melted lead, 
or burning pitch, for example) on the head of an intruder. Still 
higher up the tower were one or more chambers, of which the 
floors have all fallen in ; and, in Lanistown castle, there is a secret 
stair through the wall opposite the entrance, leading down to a 
small postern a few feet above the ground. 

Till the early part of the present century these old “Castles of 
the Pale” were still inhabited by peasants, who used the arched 
rooms below as their kitchens and dwelling-place, and perhaps 
kept some sort of roof over those above, which now are open to 
sun and rain, with ivy creeping everywhere within and without, 
Perhaps in Stella’s time some farmer’s family occupied Portrane 
Tower, and received her as a lodger ; but more probably she rented 
the desolate abode for a trifle, and lived there with a servant or 
two, alone by the “sad sea waves.” 


It is rather interesting to think of the poor lady wandering 
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over those solitary and beautiful cliffs, where the samphire 
and sea-lavender, the sea-pink and the sea-spleenwort grow; 
passing her quiet hours in watching the waves breaking on the 
rocks, and the sea-gulls and cormorants dipping and flying hither 
and thither, and perhaps bathing herself in the sweet little coves, 
with the solemn cavern for a dressing-room. Opposite her, across 
a few miles of sea to the south, she could see the bold promontory 
of Howth, and the picturesque rock of Ireland’s Eye, like a soli- 
tary isle of the Egean drifted into northern seas; and farther 
away the two pointed mountains called by the poetic Celt the 
“Golden Spears,” and by the prosaic Saxon, the “Sugar Loaves.” 
Just opposite her, only three miles off, rose the island of Lambay, 
where, somewhere between the years 500 and 600, St. Columbkill 
had founded one of the first churches in the British Isles. 

To these vague guesses respecting the occupation of poor Stella’s 
time at Portrane, we can add one certainty. She either employed 
herself in making some sort of garden beneath her grim old tower, 
or else undertook some geological explorations of the neighbour- 
ing rocks (limestone and porphyry and conglomerate) before such 
researches were by any means common. For her amusement in 
this way, Swift, either then or previously, presented her with a 
singular little tool of the nature of an axe, which might be used 
for either purpose. It is a very dainty and lady-like affair, having 
a handle of cherry wood elegantly turned, about sixteen inches long, 
and a double blade of iron of a T form, nine inches long; each 
blade ending in a point suitable for breaking small stones. Into 
the handle of the axe is neatly inserted a longitudinal slip of 
lighter-coloured wood, and on this is inscribed the line (doubtless 
of Swift’s own composition) : 


“RIDENT VICINI GLEBAS ET SAXA MOVENTEM.” 


The pretty little axe was left, it seems, at Portrane by Stella. 
Some years afterwards it became the property of an Englishman, 
who just then had bought the greater part of the island of Dona- 
bate—Charles Cobbe, Archbishop of Dublin (1742), grandson of 
Richard Cobbe, colleague of Richard Cromwell as Knights of the 
Shire for Hampshire in Oliver Cromwell’s Parliament of 1656. 
Archbishop Cobbe interested himself, it would seem, considerably 
in the contemporary reminiscences of Swift, and commenced some 
collection of them which still exists in his handwriting. Stella’s 
axe, brought by him from Portrane to his then new abode, New- 
bridge House, Donabate, has remained there for five generations, 
and is at present the property of the archbishop’s great-great- 
grandson, Charles Cobbe, D.L. 
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(PostscRIPT.) 


Since writing the above, I have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing very interesting letter on the subject from Mr. Leslie 
Stephen : 


“In the Forster Collection at the South Kensington Museum 
are preserved a series of note-books of Swift, containing accounts 
of his personal expenses, and occasional entries of other kinds. 
A facsimile of some of the accounts is given in Forster’s ‘ Life,’ 

. 254. 

Pe One of the note-books contains Swift’s accounts from Nov. 1, 
1709, to Nov. 1, 1710, in the same form as those facsimilied by 
Forster. One entry notes that he landed in England on Sept. 1, 
1710. He stayed there till the spring of 1713. The remainder 
of the book is filled up by a statement of accounts, in the same 
form as Swift’s, but in a different hand, which I take to be 
Stella’s. She was no doubt imitating her master, and probably 
obeying his precepts. He had (one may guess) sent her the 
book as a model of account-keeping. 

“Tt begins with an entry of Nov. 1, but with no year given. 
As, however, the entries seem to be continuous (with occasional 
gaps), it is probably Noy. 1711. 

“In the next year there are the following entries, which I copy 
in the original spelling. (Swift, it may be remembered, reproves 
Stella for her eccentric spelling, in the famous ‘ Journal.’) 


“«From Augt. 16 to —23. 





"£8 « & 

Tripe, &c.,6. Pepper, 1d. Roles, 2d. . 0 0 9 
Crabs, 3. Ale and Beer, 6. Rabits, 

&e., 8d. ‘ : ‘ ; © Ol 5 

17. A Turkey, 11d. Bread, 4d. . eis 

— Butter ; , 010 0 

013 5 


“We went to Portraun Augst. 20 and returned home Sepr. 9. 


Spent while we were there : 


£2 d. 
To servants P ‘ ‘ 011 0 
To Margaret 0 311 





01411 
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After another statement tof accounts, there follows on the next 
page: * st 


“<* We went. to en the second time, Sepr. 18;. returned 
home, Nov. 26, 1712.. 


Spent i in that time: 


s. d. 
To servants id rae ; 1 9 
Spent and laid out by Snagit. : ‘7 @.26. 4 


11710 


“This date is the only year distinctly mentioned in the book. 
In the (apparently) preceding winter is an entry : 

“* From Jany. 23 to Feby. 1st we were at Bally-Gall.’ and this 
‘is followed by a hieroglyphic which looks like 1710, which would 
be.1710-11. But it might be M.D., Swift’s pet name for the two 
‘ladies, Stella and her companion Mrs, Dingley. 

“The handwriting agrees with the only autograph of Stella 
that I have seen; but if there could be any doubt from the book 
itself, it would be removed by the endorsement of Swift’s letter to 
Stella of Nov. 15, 1712, namely, ‘ Received Novr. 26, just come 
from Portraine,’ which exactly tallies with the statement in the 
account-book. 

“ Portraine is, I presume, the ‘place referred to in his letter of 
Oct. 9, 1712. 

“*You “thought to come home the same day and staid a 
month ;” that was a sign the place was agreeable ; I “ should have 
such a sort of  jaunt.”” 

“Some curious illustrations of contemporary spelling and prices 
might be found in the note-book, as e.g. ‘Currans 2d. A Fowle 
1s. 4d. Cabage ld. Raisons 6d.’ and so forth; but the note-book 
is in any case interesting as combining Swift’s ‘and Stelle s hand- 
writing.” 
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